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MAIL BID TODAY 


* AUCTION! 


We have exchanged advertising for New 
Americanized Encyclopedia Britannica bound in 
Half Morocco. 

We will sell 100 sets quickly for cash by auctioning 
them to the 100 highest bidders of The Saturday 
Evening Post readers. We ship by freight, give priv- 
ilege of examination, amount of the bid to be paid only 

after examination finding them as represented. 
We positively guarantee this edition to be identical with 
that sold by various newspapers of Chicago, St. Louis and other points at one-half price, 
$36.00, installment plan, or $32.40 net cash — $3.24 per volume. There are only 100 
sets for all of The Saturday Evening Post readers, so don’t delay in sending in your offer. 


WHAT WILL YOU BID FOR THE 


NEW AMERICANIZED 


ENCYCLOPEDIA BRITANNICA? 


Name 
Town 
State 


Gentlemen : —I bid $ 
for one set of 10 volumes of NEW a 
AMERICANIZED ENCYCLOPEDIA . 
BRITANNICA im Half Morocco“? 
with beautiful marbleized sides. as 
In case I am one of the first 100 
highest bidders, ship them to me 
by freight. I am to have the 
privilege of examining them 
before paying the amount 
of my bid. If not as rep- 
resented I may return 

at your expense. 


anu work is R cunetiy what its name denotes. The last edition of Encyclopedia Britannica— 

mericahized, boiled down, conden: Topics of interest to Americans are given adiitions nl space, 

valua Se tet ericans which sold for $175.45. Contains 10 volumes, 9% 
ng and 744 inches wide. More than 7000 pages, 192 


of.many colored maps, showing 
all the politienl divisions of the globe. ‘Treats more than 250, 


subjects, over 2 more than the 
Britaanica of the wisest men of the world contributed. Represents $1,000,000 spent 
for authorship. ‘The most reference work in the English language. 


Address THE ASSOCIATED NEWSPAPERS, Chicago, Illinois 


we “LUCKY CURVE” Feed &::: PARKER Fountain Pen 


A SCIENTIFIC IMPROVEMENT 
The Lucky Curve stands for the best in fountain pen making. 











No, 12. Price $6. Barrel inlaid with Mother of Pearl, with gold ‘bands. 








Ko. 020, Jvintless, $2.50. No. 20, Serew Joint, $2.50. Nothing fancy. W. din every way. No better writing pen mace. 


te 


Spring Lock tr Be showing LUCKY CURVE. Screw Joint, showing LUCKY CURVE. 


Pesals Gags Sagres ~ poor cota or pretins. Made with Spring I.ock or Screw Joint as desired, for 
indie" or ome iemen’s =— Nearly 7: sell the Parker Lucky Curves. lf yours does not, write direct 


Booklet free, Other numbers at lower pe pice THE PARKER PEN COMPANY, 90 Mill St., Janesville, Wis. 


You'll read this twice. Why? 


The im jon of the cool or cold shower bath upon the ofa ates ae 
—the skin —(and the skin can contain one-half to two-thirds of the b! e 
< > bee with its vast network of sensory nerves, arouses every nerve pong vers 


















throds with quickened impulses. The idea that the words 

Bath means to spray the Body with ¢ cold water is 

taken at such a temperature, either hot or cold, as to shock system, A perfect 

wer Bath sprays the whole y at once “with mechanical force and correct 
perature to suit the bather. It may be hot, cool or cold. 


Melchers’ Shower Yoke 


alone provides these features for home use. A perfect sanitary appliance and 
health promoter. You =a it! It builds. nerve and muscle; ~ ils the po in 
prime condition. Made of i Rita nickel-plated, Price only $4.00 (express 


East 
Try it 30 a oe If not satisfactory, return it at our expense and 
our money k. SE FREE. Dr. Melchers’ great 56- 
x Sho 7 wer Baths in Health Sickness." n wi ener 
MEILINK MFG. COMPANY, Specialties Bosotnctquean 
1018 Jackeen Ave, Toledo. 








Opens uy up and pry yn aye ga shuts 
hele body omen. Holds in position. 






















THE 


Swoboda 
System 


Restores to Health, 
Strengthens the Heart 


I am teaching intelligent men, brain workers, 
the ideal principles of attaining and preserv- 
ing perfect health. It is not a problematical 
theory, but a system of physiological exer- 
cise, based upon absolutely correct scien- 
tific facts. 


ALOIS P. SWOBODA, 
Originator and Sole Instructor. 


And if you will follow my instructions for a few 
weeks I will promise you such a superb muscular 
development and such a degree of vigorous health as to forever convince 
you that intelligent direction of muscular effort is just as essential to suc- 
cess in life as intelligent mental effort. No pupil of mine will need to digest 
his food with pepsin nor assist nature with a dose of physic. [| will give 
you an appetite and a strong stomach to take care of it ; a digestive system 
that will.fill your veins with rich blood; a strong heart that will regulate 
circulation and improve assimi- 
lation; a pair of lungs that will 
purify your blood; a liver that 





An Appreciative Testimonial from the Contracting 
Freight Agent of the Chicago, Rock Island 
and Pacific Railway Co. 

Kansas City, Mo., December 22, 1900. 
Me, A.ois P, Swosopa, Chica ‘0, ll. 
My Dear Mr. & Swoboda;: Alt hough it is less than 
two months since I first ‘commenced work at your 







In addition to this large increased muscular yrainn- 
ment my general health is decidedly smereved. 1 
ing ou for what you have done for me, oe 
wis for your continued success, I am, 
Very sincerely, 


will work as- nature designed 
system of physivlogical exercise I am most thoroug! 
standard of physical and mental you what Ihave accomplished in the short period of 
At nning. 
mental labor, making your daily Mg mDanded . 
You will start the day as a 
is capable. I can promise you T. O. Jennincs, Contg. Ft. Agt. 


it should; a set of nerves 
hi 
convinced that your system is a decided success. 4 
> > ess than two months. 
energy. I will increase your 
Chest normal...... 3. 
work a pleasure. You will 
mental worker must who would 
all of this because it is common- 


that will keep you up to the 

comparative statement of my measurements will show 

MEASUREMENTS 
nervous force and capacity for 
Sontrngees 

sleep as a man ought to sleep. 
get the best of which his brain 
sense, rational and just as logical as that study improves the intellect. 











My system is taught by mail only and with perfect 





success, requires no apparatus whatever, and but a few 





minutes’ time in your own room just before retiring. 





By this condensed system more exercise and benefit can be obtained 
in ten minutes than by any other in two hours, and it is the only one 
which does not overtax the heart. It is the 
only natural, easy and speedy method for ebtain- 
ing perfect health, physical development and 
elasticity of mind and body. 










Pupils are both sexes, ranging in age from fifteen to 
eighty-six, and all recommend the system. Since no 
r two people are in the same physical condition, individual 
instructions are given in each case. Write at once, 
mentioning THE SATuRDAY EvENtNG Post, for full in- 
formation and convincing endorsements from 
many of America’s leading citizens. 























ALOIS P. SWOBODA 
398 Western Book Building, Chicago 
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‘Mow sacs» BRASS BAND 


pte om eA ee by the 
great Jules Levy as the world. 
400 illustrations, FREE. 
Positively the lowest prices on Band 
Uniforms Supplies of 


Also 
structions for New Bands. 
LYON & HEALY, Manefacturers 
89 Adams Street CHICAGO 
(Lyou &, Healy és the largest music 
house in the world.) 
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‘ORNAMENTAL LAWN FENCE 
Many designs. Cheap as wood. Catalogue free. (Box R) 
Coiled Spring Fence Co., Winchester, Ind. 

















We Want a Boy 


In every town in the country to act as selling agent for The Saturday Evening Post. 
More than 3000 boys are already earning money each week through this plan. To ~~ 
boy who answers this advertisement we will send, entirely without charge, ro copies of 
next week’s issue, to be sold at 5 cents each; after that at the special wholesale price. 
If you will try the plan write to us and we will send next week’s supply of 10 copies, with 
full instructions. Circulation Bureau, The Curtis Publishing Company, Pa. 
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By Charles Emory Smith 








HE article on How Conkling Missed 
+ Nominating Blaine, which appeared 
in THE SATURDAY EVENING Post of 
June 8, has elicited many interesting and 
varied comments. That chapter presented 
facts, and the facts suggested inferences. 
The facts are beyond question, but the in- 
ferences are matters of opinion. Some of 
the comments accept the conclusion that, in 
the event of failing to nominate General 
Grant, Mr. Conkling had planned to nom- 
inate Mr. Blaine, and some are skeptical. 
It is not strange that those who knew Mr. 
Conkling’s bitterness and rancor toward his 
great rival should find it difficult to credit a 
purpose so surprising and so remarkable. 
The deduction from the narrative must 
ever remain a matter of some doubt, but the 
publication has brought to the writer addi- 
tional facts which throw further light on the 
subject. It had been communicated to Mr. 
Conkling before the Convention, as related, 





| Side-Lights on Conkling’s Character 





Postmaster-General Charies Emory Smith at his desk 


Postmaster-General 








Administration of removing Bristow for no 
other apparent public reason than his pros- 
ecution of the whiskey frauds. The writer 
of the letter did not feel that it was neces- 
sary to appeal to Secretary Fish, whose 
attitude might confidently be relied on, but 
his only thought was that it might possibly 
be one additional straw, however unimpor- 
tant in itself, in the sheaf of arguments with 
which the Secretary could appeal to the 
President. 

The first results were as expected. The 
letter fell under the eye of Secretary Fish 
and was carried by him ‘to General Grant. 
But another consequence followed which was 
entirely unforeseen. A telegraphic message 
came to write another such letter at once to 
Senator Conkling. This summons was 
wholly unexpected, and it was not welcome. 
It involved embarrassments. Senator 
Conkling, it was known, was hostile to 
Secretary Bristow, and was one of the most 








that Mr. Blaine had expressed a willingness 
to see him nominated under certain circum- 
stances. It can now be added that this 
expression was conveyed to Mr. Conkling at the Convention 
itself, and by the very man to whom it was made. The 
deliverance thus repeated at first hand naturally deepened 
the impression left by the earlier communication. Mr. 
Conkling indicated his sensibility and rather oracularly 
replied: ‘‘ We shall see what.we shall see.’’ 

When the Blaine column, under the rising sun of Garfield, 
began to melt away, Mr. Conkling expressed great surprise 
and concern. To one conspicuous Blaine leader standing 
near him he turned and asked: ‘‘ How many votes can you 
hold?’’ And when the reply came he quickly answered: 
‘“‘ Hold fast.’’ He did net want the Blaine force weakened. 
If he was to make the movement at all everything depended 
on how it was made. It must be made in such a way that 
neither would be compromised. It must not be a personal 
concession, but only a recognition of the logical truth that 
the party was divided between Grant and Blaine, and wanted 
one or the other. It might not even have affected the per- 
sonal relations of the tworivals. It could have come only 
under what was deemed a political necessity that overrode 
all personal considerations. The situation in the Convention 
must be such as would itself explain and. vindicate the 
action, and when the stampede to Garfield began events 
moved so fast that only Napoleonic decision could have been 
effective. 

It is idle, yet interesting for the moment, to speculate upon 
the possible consequences had Blaine been nominated in 1880 
with Conkling’s concurrence. It would doubtless have 
changed the personal history of politics and government for 
many succeeding years. Blaine and Conkling were the two 
foremost leaders of their party. Each was the only serious 
obstacle to the other’s advancement. Had their antagonism 
been assuaged both might have achieved the Presidency. If 
Blaine had been the candidate in 1880 he would undoubtedly 
have been elected, and it is not improbable that Conkling 
would have been his successor. At all events, the portentons 
occurrences which preceded the tragedy of 1881 and led te 
his retirement from the Senate would not have happened. 


Garfietd’s Error in Appointing Judge Robertson 


The appointment of Judge Robertson as Collector of the Port 
of New York and the unfortunate issues growing out of it 
have been charged in many quarters to the overmastering 
influence of Mr. Blaine. This is a mistake. Mr. Blaine did 
hot inspire that selection for that place. The act which pre- 
cipitated the lamentable clash between Garfield and Conkling 
was the act of the President himself. It was not due to any 
spirit of hostility or any purpose of conflict, but simply to his 
lack of experience in practical politics. In making the 
appointment the President did not appreciate how deadly a 
blow he was inflicting, and he came to realize its full import 
only when it was too late for him to withdraw without a 
sacrifice of dignity and self-respect. Mr. Blaine was not 
unmindful of his obligations to those who had been his 
friends and had fought his battles, but in this particular case 
he had another plan of reward. Whether peace would have 
been preserved between an Administration of which he was 
the head and the New York Senator can only be conjectured, 
but at least he was not responsible for the rupture which had 
such signal consequences in 1881. 

If Mr. Blaine was malleable, tractable and adroit, Mr. 
Conkling, though widely different, was not altogether 
unamenable to influence and reason. The general concep- 
tion was that he was imperious, autocratic and intolerant of 
opposition. His lofty bearing and ascendant personality 


fostered this impression. He was leonine and naturally op- 
pugnant. His easy, almost his prevailing, note was a mordant 
sarcasm that stung and smarted, and he could at times 
exhibit a withering scorn that blasted and shriveled its vic- 
tim. At the very opening of the famous Rochester Convention 
of 1877, where he was in fighting trim throughout, he spoke 
a single sentence that flashed and hissed across the great hall 
like a pistol-shot, and sent Attorney-General Martindale 
staggering in the open space before the platform as if he had 
been actually hit by a bullet. The constant and glittering 
coruscation of his varied and brilliant powers before those 
with whom he was brought in personal contact built up the 
idea of a regnant individuality that exacted subservience and 
brooked no difference. 

But this impression did not do full justice to Mr. 
Conkling’s quality. He would listen to counsel which 
crossed his views and purpose if he believed that it was 
offered in good faith and not prompted by any sinister motive 
or ulterior design. A case in point will illustrate this truth. 
Mr. Bristow was Secretary of the Treasury in General Grant’s 
Cabinet, and a movement was started to make him the 
Presidential candidate in 1876. The whiskey frauds centred 
in St. Louis had been developed, and it was alleged that 
General Babcock and others in the group of General Grant’s 
early army friends were involved. Mr. Bristow was zealous 
in pushing the investigation and prosecution; his zeal was 
regarded by his supporters as a virtue and imputed by his 
critics as campaign play; and, rightly or wrongly, General 
Grant and the leaders who surrounded him believed that 
Bristow was needlessly and unfairly pursuing the President’s 
personal friends for his own political purpose. Though a 
member of the President’s Cabinet, he became the special 
favorite and candidate of the President’s most virulent assail- 
ants. 

The Bristow:Babcock Complication 


Under such circumstances it was inevitable that there should 
be serious friction between the President and his Secretary. 
General Grant was distinguished for standing by his friends, 
perhaps ‘in some cases beyond reason. On the other hand, 
Mr. Bristow’s advocates urged that he was simply doing his 
official duty and that he could not falter. In the clash thus 
resulting there was every prospect that he would be summa- 
rily dismissed from the Cabinet. General Grant resented 
what he regarded as an insidious and unfriendly attack from 
his own household, and it is quite possible that, on the other 
side, there was no unwillingness to be put in the seeming 
position of being a martyr to devotion to public duty. Some 
weeks. before the National Convention at Cincinnati the issue 
apparently came toa head, and there was a concurrent and 
emphatic report in all the newspapers, with every indication 
of authenticity, that the immediate dismissal of Bristow had 
been determined on. i 

An individual then living in Albany was one among ten 
thousand who, without any relations to Bristow or any 
friendliness for his canvass, felt that such a blow would be 
a great mistake for the party and the Administration. It 
would be one of those blunders which are worse than crimes, 
and it ought, if possible, to be averted. Impelled by this 
conviction, he wrote a letter in such a way that he was sure 
it would fall under the eye of Hamilton Fish, the great 
Secretary of State. Secretary Fish was a statesman of con- 
spicuous poise, sobriety and judgment. Not only did he 
conduct our foreign affairs with splendid skill and ability, 
but he was a political counselor of ripe experience, wisdom 
and moderation. He was certain to see the error for the 





earnest in feeling that his attitude and action 
deserved dismissal. How bitter his personal 
feeling was and what good reasons there 
were for it came afterward to be understood, but they were 
not then fully realized. Enough was known, however, to 
leave it clear that he was vigorously opposed to Bristow, and 
that to write him a letter counseling against any aggressive 
or punitive action would be to cross his views and possibly 
arouse his resentment. It was not a pleasant task. 


The Effect of the Letter from Albany 


The circumstances under which the request had come, how- 
ever, left no alternative, and the letter was written. It was 
written with the care and circumspection prompted by the 
knowledge that it involved the temerity of a pronounced differ- 
ence and by the thought that possibly it might seriously affect 
a friendship. The considerations which militated against a 
step that was sure to be misunderstood and to be turned to 
the prejudice of the President were presented. It was pointed 
out that, as Junius wrote to the King of the warfare on John 
Wilkes: ‘‘ The rays of royal indignation collected on him 
served only to illuminate and could not consume.”’ 

The letter was sent with many misgivings as to the result. 
To the surprise of the writer there came a very prompt and 
extended autograph answer in the most kindly, considerate 
and appreciative tone. Without here venturing to go over 
its ground, Senator Conkling said that the view which had 
been presented merited full attention, and frankly gave 
assurance that no action should be taken which would not 
meet approbation. Secretary Bristow was not removed, but 
sent in his resignation some weeks later, immediately after 
the Cincinnati Convention had nominated Hayes. 

Now this letter is not mentioned as of any importance. It 
probably had little or nothing to do with the result. If it had 
any effect at all it was doubtless only because it was one of 
various cumulative influences that culminated at that time. 
The only value of the incident is in the light it throws on Mr. 
Conkling’s intellectual character, and on the evidence it fur- 
nishes that, notwithstanding the wide impression of his 
imperious and dogmatic spirit, growing largely out of his 
grand manner, he would hear and heed advice, even when 
it conflicted with his own strong prepossessions, if he felt 
that it was inspired by a friendly and ingenuous purpose. 
With all his splendid self-assertion and personal supremacy, 
in his associations, he was open to conviction, and often what 
seemed to be the most emphatic utterance of his individuality 
was only the expression of what he hdd absorbed and assimi- 
lated from others. He had no need to label his products, for 
he was so original and forceful that whatever went through 
the mint of his mind bore the stamp of his own coinage. 


Conkling’s Opposition to Civil Service Reform 


The two most striking characteristics of Mr. Conkling were 
his extraordinary intellectual force and his high sense of 
honor. He did not display great creative statesmanship, 
perhaps not so much as he might have done had he more 
earnestly addressed himself to that field. He often expended 
his strength on what did not seem altogether worthy of his 
rare powers. But whether his efforts were on the highest 
plane of constructive statesmanship or not, no one could dis- 
pute the consummate force of his demonstration. His virile 
and shining intellectuality stood forth conspicuous in every 
utterance. He wasa political gladiator. In the arena of 
combat he was agile, dexterous, tremendously powerful. In 
his intense partisanship he was entirely sincere and honest. 
At the Rochester Convention already referred to he was 
urged to consent to a moderate devlaration for a civil service 
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principle of fixed tenure, and no removal except for cause. 
He declined, and finally acquiesced only in a tepid expres- 
sion commending the principle for consideration. In this 
opposition to the system of selection by examination and of 
irremovability at the discretion of the appointing power, 
which he always maintained, those who heard his reasoning 
felt that he was sincere, however mistaken. He believed 
that such a system missed true fitness-and accountability. 
He was a robust partisan and accepted full party rule in free 
government with all its consequences. 

His sense of honor was keen and ever present. His per- 
sonal integrity was stainless. With it was united a fine 
chivalry. In 1879 an incident happened which was grossly 
distorted, and which through wide misrepresentation subjected 
him to great reproach. There was a curious fatality about 
the perversion, and the real truth never succeeded in getting 
much foothold. To the first friend he met after the incident 
his first words were: ‘‘ Will this thing hurt Cornell?’’ It 
was the year that he wanted to nominate Mr. Cornell for 
Governor, and the Convention was only a few weeks distant. 
His first thought was not of himself. ‘'I can take care of 
myself,’’ he added, ‘‘ but I do not want my friends to suffer.’’ 
There was a spirit of chivalry in the impulse and in the 
whole treatment that cannot but challenge admiration. 

Probably the most marvelous displays of Mr. Conkling’s 
brilliant gifts were not under the restraint of public view, but 
in the freedom of the private room, in the company of three or 
four, and sometimes of only one. He was as complete and 
dazzling a monologist as Doctor Johnson or Lord Macaulay. 
Three friends arriving in Washington called on him at his 
committee-room, in the Capitol. It was during the Hayes 
Administration. After the first greetings he learned by his 
inquiries that their plan was to go to the theatre that evening, 
where they expected to see John McCullough in the rdle of 
Richelieu. 

The mention of Richelieu touched his fancy, and immedi- 
ately he entered on a remarkable critique of the play and the 
history. He took up the figures and incidents; he analyzed 
and portrayed the characters; he pictured their relations 
and traced the development and movement of the drama. 
It soon became apparent, without a direct word, that in the 
form of a critique on Richelieu he was making an analogue 
of the Hayes Administration. He never once mentioned 
Hayes or any associate. It was all done under the guise 
of a review of Bulwer's play. But through the vivid sketch 
of the King the enchained listeners saw the unmistakable 
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She was a vain person, this Shino 
I 


T THEIR feet the city of Kobé; beyond it a bay—the 
Bay of Chinu of the poets—and still farther away the 
soft, miragelike mists, and above them the faint out- 

lines of the mountains of Kishyu that make you think of the 
dream of some great artist. 

As Ashida Tadanori—a boy of six—and his mother were 
looking from the veranda of their cottage at this idyl of a 
landscape they heard steps approach them, and the shoji 
opening behind them. 

‘“O kusama, madam, this woman has somewhat to say 
to you,’’ said a maid, bowing on the mat. 

A very singular sight greeted them. 
woman; and a baby was in her arms. 

A pause —an awkward, irritating pause. 


Yes, there was a 
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lineaments of Hayes as Conkling conceived him, and through 
the thin but intense outlines of Barradas they saw the meagre 
but distinct form of Evarts. Only once was there a direct 
allusion. Speaking of the King, Mr. Conkling paused for a 
moment, and then, with a piercing look but without changing 
a muscle, he parenthetically remarked: ‘‘And, by the way, 
he was an eight-by-seven King.’’ 

The whole performance continued without a break for 
fifteen or twenty minutes. Every sentence was as precise 
and perfect as if the speaker had been a month in preparing 
and polishing the deliverance. It was graphic, artistic and 
skillful beyond description, and nothing in the finished and 
sinewy lines of Bulwer himself was more stately or powerful 
than this spontaneous delineation and application of his play. 
The suggestion of the living actors and action through the 
limning of the characters and the operation of the drama 
required the deepest subtlety and deftness, but it was cargied 
out from beginning to end with a genius which excited won- 
der. Mr. Conkling did not conceal his sentiment toward the 
Administration, and he reveled in the opportunity of pouring 
out his ineffable scorn and contempt under the slight mask of 
the dramatic prototypes. 

He delighted in this sort of intellectual exercise. An occa- 
sion is recalled’ immediately after his absence from the 
Senate when it acted on the decision of the Electoral 
Commission in the case of Lonisiana—an absence which 
excited question and comment throughout the country. He 
had been largely instrumental in passing the act creating the 
Electoral Commission, and in doing so had rendered an 
inestimable public service. In supporting that measure he 
difiered from Mr. Blaine, Senator Morton, the’ intellectual 
giant from Indiana, and other powerful leaders of his party, 
who feared that it was a device in the interest of Tilden; but, 
irrespective of the result, Mr. Conkling was right in favoring 
the solution which carried the country safely and peacefully 
through as grave a crisis as it ever confronted short of actual 
war. He was known to dislike Mr. Hayes; he was believed 
to be doubtful about counting Louisiana; and the greatest 
interest attached to his every movement in that emergency. 
When the supreme issue came at last over the counting of 
Louisiana, and he was absent, it evoked the wiclest specula- 
tion. 

The occasion referred to was within three or four days 
after this event, and with a single auditor Mr. Conkling pro- 
nounced a discourse lasting from eleven o’clock in the even- 
ing till three o’clock in the morning, which, if it could have 


By Adachi 


‘‘ Korewo, this ——’’ said the woman, and handed a let- 
ter to Ashida’s mother. She opened it, read, and then 
smiled at the woman, and they left him alone— his mother, 
the woman, and the baby. He was too young to under- 
stand; not too young, however, to wonder at it. 

That was the strangest baby he had ever seen. Its hair 
was not gold exactly, nor entirely silk. And white, that 
baby! white as if it were made of lotus-buds; as if the 
heart of Buddha were suddenly turned into a dimpled little 
bud. But because it was in the arms of a Japanese woman, 
and because she did not look like a nurse of foreign quar- 
ters, he never could think that it was a young shadow of 
another race. 

And, indeed, it was not a total stranger. 

What Ashida’s mother read was a short note. O Yasu 
had written it; and she had been their maid for many a 
year. Very awkwardly penned was that short note, and it 


«75 was as simple as the first copy of a bird trying to express 


in letters its very, very touching song. In the case of 

O Yasu, it was her last song. Every expression of it 

seemed a humble prayer to Amida Buddha: 

To be lifted up to the 
August Lady-Mistress : 

Madam: The weather is turning rather cold; maple leaves 
are weaving brocades on the hillsides and are very pretty. 

As for Yasu, your humble maid, she has come under your 
august shadow to this stage in the journey through this floating 
world. 

But my heart breaks to think of‘it. That day—as you hon- 
orably know . For the sin of putting to naught your 
honorably kind warning, Buddhas have punished me, as your 
humble maid well deserved. 

Your august dread—you condescended to tell me of it, as 
you may honorably remember—came true. Yes, my English 
husband has left me. I struggled a while and now I am dying. I 
know august lady was full of compassion even as a Bosatsu. And 
- . « butitissohardtosay. Butsince it must besaid .. . 
This is our poor baby, his and mine. I tremble with fear for 
taking such liberty. I do well know that august lady would not 
be angry with me; but I fear the punishments of the gods. 
Nevertheless I am going to send it to you. And I know this 
will be the happiest thing for our poor baby-girl. And I am 
sure, for this act, she will forgive me for bringing her into this 
world. He called her Ethel; I call her Shino. 

And is it too much to ask, if I beg vou, august lady, to conde- 
scend to pray a word —just a word or two, to Buddha, for your 
poor, lowly maid in order that there may be no sad accident on 
the dark paths of Meido? Doubly worshiping, 

Vasu. 

Years sped and the baby was a girl. She called Ashida 
brother, and he called her sister. 

A little beyond the smoke of Kobé, to the east of the city, 
running down from the hills to the sea, are many-colored 
clover fields. They used to go out there together—she and 
he and the smiling spring. He would deck her with flowers 
as wild as his laughters. She was a vain person, this Shino. 








been literally reported, would possibly have seemed at least 
what, under the impression of the moment, came to be 
applied to various of his public speeches, ‘‘ the greatest effort 
of his life.’’ He was evidently conscious of the reflections 
upon his absence from the Louisiana vote, and explained the 
circumstances which he felt rendered it imperative. But 
from that personal explanation he started off upon what was 
in reality an oration which, in anecdote, in reminiscence, in 
richness of allusion and imagery, in splendor of sentiment, 
sarcasm and eloquence, in keen dissection and portraiture of 
public men, in affluent discussion of public issues, was inde- 
scribably brilliant. In the freedom of such intercourse he 
was unrestrained, and all the resources of his stored and fer- 
tile mind were apparently at instant command, with a fluency 
of speech and a mastery of style which of its kind, notwith- 
standing some mannerism, has rarely been equaled. 

For this sort of exhibition, which never ceased to be new 
and surprising, he was singularly equipped. He had a won- 
derful verbal memory. It was different in kind from Mr. 
Blaine’s equally marvelous faculty. Mr. Blaine was con- 
stantly astonishing the social gathering or the dinner com- 
pany with the extraordinary range of his information and 
with the remarkable accuracy of his knowledge of recondite 
events and names and dates. His reading of history and 
biography, not only of his own country but of other lands, 
was very wide, and he remembered everything with absolute 
precision. He would amaze a company in Lordon with his 
exact description of a particular debate in Parliament half a 
century before. 

It is often said that American statesmen, though strong in 
native capacity and aptitude and equal to any exigency, lack 
the high education, culture and training of English states- 
men. Comparing the whole range of men in public life 
there is probably truth in the observation. Most English 
public men graduate from Oxford or Cambridge, dedicate 
themselves from the beginning to public affairs, make a 
public career the study and work of life and are free from 
the question of support. Many American public men, on the 
other hand, graduate from the farm or the shop, and the 
public career in this country is not the business of a leisurely 
class. Nevertheless, American public life has been dis- 
tinguished by not a few conspicuous figures who, not only 
in the public forum but in the intellectual encounters of the 
private circle, have outstripped the British exemplars in the 
British capital. And among these two of the most impress- 
ive were James G. Blaine and Roscve Conkling. 


] Se SHINO .2& 


Rinnosukeé 


Perhaps because vanity became her as never it did the fairest 
of festal queens. ‘‘ The visitation of Benten,’’ said his 
mother with conviction. For Benten is the Japanese Venus. 

They were happy days for her—for him. 

All happy things, however, have an end —so also the child- 
hood days of Shino and of Ashida. And it came to pass 
that he, no longer a boy, turned into an idolater. His eyes 
would forever follow the willow grace of Shino spite of him- 
self. Every glance of his was a confession. 

Love knows no nationality; at the same time, Ashida’s 
mother was very much — painfully, to tell the truth — aware of 
the difference of blood. Love takes any idea of social cast 
with a grimace, but his mother took it with all the serious- 
ness of her nature. Again, feudalism is dead in Japan; 
castles are in ruin; the samurai days are but a corpse of 
memory now. But it was very certain, indeed, that his mother 
was a sort of sublime and altogether pathetic anachronism 
of the elder elegance and dignity, and in every drop of her 
blood lived all those things which you thought were dead. 

‘Oh, well, they are mere children,’’ she said to herself. 
And that was the only ground on which his adoration for 
Shino was permitted. As you see, then, his all-wise mother 
made one mistake—to her he always remained a child. 


II 


IS schooling over, when he came home from Tokyo: 
‘‘Ashida-san, at last you have augustly returned. What 
happiness this affords your august mother and humble me!”’ 

‘‘O-Shino-san, your honorable health is beautiful; allow 
me humbly to congratulate you.’’ 

There was no more ‘‘ Brother;’’ no more ‘‘ Here, Shino! ”’ 
—oh, no! And he felt so awkward before her. When did 
it happen that she became all eyes, and he all hands and feet 
and blushes? 

His mother noticed this. She did not seem to like it. 

What! her first-born marry the daughter of her former 
maid! and that, too, a Eurasian! Never! 

Chu, Ko—two Chinese characters. 

And they horizon and roof all the ethical ambitions of 
Confucius. In other words, all the moral history of China, 
Korea and Japan is in these acorn words. 

Chu means loyalty. 

Ko means filial piety. 

And the soul of Confucius never found a shrine so faithful, 
so enthusiastic, so all-glorifying as the samurai heart of 
Tokugawa-Shogunate in Japan. And Ashida Tadanori was 
a samurai. His mother did not want him to love Shino. 

From these things you may be able to see how it was that 
he, one lonely night, stood, ghost-fashion, in-the hush of 
things, with his teariess, fiery eyes, threatening the starless 
heaven with his right arm uplifted, with his teeth dug into 
his lip, and his whole frame quivering like an up-going whirl- 
pool, and swore: 











‘Gods. help. me! Your august wish, honored, beloved 
mother, let it be mine. She, above you? Gods forbid! ’’ 

A week or two later 

Ashida, a bamboo cane in hand, came down the Suwa hill. 
The breezes, which had been steadily heading toward the 
hills, had just changed their mind to return homeward to 
sea. It was that hour of the evening when the skies seem to 
rub their eyes to see in what color they are robed. 

Ashida entered the garden through the back gate. He 
could have gone to*his room through a dozen other ways. 
But this evening he dragged his cane by the miniature lake 
where the willows were weeping, all dewy, over the rock- 
eries. As he came out of the twilight-thick skirt of a pine, 
‘‘Ah—h!’’—a sharp note of alarm. 

And it was a woman’s voice which exclaimed. Her first 
impulse was to fly: her gestures said so beyond dispute. It 
was equally certain that Ashida became a stone by what he 
heard and saw. 

‘Oh, you frightened me badly,’’ said she; ‘‘ you came 
upon me like a ghost.’’ 

‘*Is it you, O-Shino-san? I couldn’t see you at first. But 
what are you doing here, if I may ask? It’s getting rather 
dark, don’t you think, O-Shino-san ?”’ 

‘* Hai,’’ said she, as if she were talking to a man in the 
moon. But, recovering herself, she said: 

‘Oh, nothing, nothing at all! You know girls are very 
queer sometimes.’’ : 

‘*You have been crying,’’ he said. And really it was not 
very hard to discover the fact. Her voice was a stream of 
tears in spite of all her efforts. He sprang to her side. No 
one was looking at them—that is to say, heaven was watch- 
ing; so were the stars; so also were the willows and the lake, 
and as for the frogs, they were telling them very plainly that 
they were seeing everything. 

““Shino!’’ He took her hand in his, and he felt a most 
irrational and as irresistible an impulse to cry out his heart to 
her on the very spot. And he did. And, somehow, into his 
voice entered all the thousand rings of emotions. 

‘*Shino, something is the matter with you, I know. Tell 
me, won’t you?’’ 

Ah, she thought so! She had always thought so. But 
then, of late he had acted so strangely by her. What had she 
done? She could not find the slightest spot on her con- 
science under the most rigorous of examinations. She could 
not understand, but now, hearing his voice, she was reas- 
sured. Happy, she undoubtedly was, but here is woman all 
over for you; she cried as if her heart would burst; it was 
perhaps because she felt so completely happy. She tried to 
tell him something, but naturally sobs choked her. And 
nothing — angels know it well—is so telling as the silence, 
the sob-choked silente. And every sob of hers tore Ashida’s 
heart with an ecstasy of agony into madness. 

‘*T thought that you hated me,’’ she said at last; ‘‘I must 
have done something of late —something wicked, something 
very, very wicked.’’ 

‘* How could you think of such a thing? Oh, no, Shino! ’’ 

Of course he forgot everything and took her into his arms. 
A frog, alarmed at the sight, leaped into the pond. And the 
sounds of the waters went abroad dreaming through the hush 
of twilight. 

‘*T love you, Shino— oh, how passionately! Three worlds 
—yes, Shino, through three worlds, this troth! No, we shall 
never, never part!’’ The whisper was low, suppressed, 
intense, strong. 

His oaths? 

Ah, well! the gods did not seem to help him; and Fate is 
a demon of a satirist. 

One summer night, after one of those days of riotous 
mirths and sunshine, was weeping heavy dews—so like man. 

His mother was sleeping, and so were the hills, rising into 
the starlit bosom of night, as loftily as the mother’s ambitious 
dream-castles which she was rearing for the future of her son. 
And he, in the midst of that solemn protest of universal still- 
ness, was deceiving his mother! 

Ashida, however, did not know this. Had one informed 
him of this atrocious crime he would have spoken to him, in 
all probability, with an astounding deal of freedom, and 
would have sent him, without much ceremony, to investigate 
the dark mysteries of Meido, beyond the grave. 

“‘Shino,’’ he was saying. To her, never was a summe® 
murmur of zephyr to a timid bud half so tender and soul- 
thrilling as his tone. 

‘“Shino, you know well what manner of person my august 
mother is. You know also the first duty of a son. Do you 
understand me, Shino?’’ 

‘‘Oh, yes, yes! beloved. My love for you will be kept as 
secret as a pearl in the bottom of the deepest sea. None but 
the gods shall ever know of it.’’ 

“* Be as cold to me before the eyes of the world as you can. 
Be very, very careful, Shino. My mother’s eyes are set on 
a hill.” ' 

“You can trust me. Even your august mother has never 
read my heart.’’ 

‘As you know, I would rather die nine times over than 
- give a single pain to her. Can you wait bravely till 
she —— ?”’ 





Nothing more was said under the willows. 

Far away toward the hills crickets were playing upon the 
summer’s flutes. 

Meanwhile, the mother, as is very natural, was often anx- 
ious of her son. To her queries, Ashida would answer: 

‘‘ August mother, as you see, I am hopelessly in love with 
my study. And there is no more jealous and exacting 
mistress than speculative philosophy. Moreover, I humbly 
learn that ambition is the last love of man. I am very ambi- 
tious. And so no marriage for me, august mother.’’ 

And Shino? 

Whenever any of her wooers was mentioned she would 
declare with her gentle fire that she would enter an andera, 
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a Buddhistic nunnery, rather than marry in this world. She 
was a very radical Buddhist. She did not believe in mar- 
riage. Is not life heavy enough on hershoulders? Why, then, 
should she plot to bring an innocent soul into the floating 
world of woes? i 


SHIDA was by his mother’s bed. And the snow was melt- 
ing outside the shojt, as the fourth spring —after the 
lovers’ troth had been exchanged—touched it. He was in 
tears. If the doctor’s word and the witness of his own eyes 
were to be trusted his mother was dying—dying the death 
of a thoroughly ripe, ruddy fruit which would fall into an 
autumn twilight. 

‘* Mother, madam, august mother, you are not going to 
leave me thus—torn and alone in this world! ’’ 

She turned to him with a smile—most surely not of earth 
—and said: 

““Leave you alone, my son? Oh, no! my spirit would 
ever hold you in its embrace, awake and asleep. Comie often 
to my grave with fresh flowers, my son, and I am sure that 
my tombstone will move with joy! ’’ 

The mother’s consolation made the matter all the harder 
for Ashida to bear. ‘ 

** August mother, you are not going to die! Oh, no! It 
can’t be. I am lonely; I’ll be all alone!’’ he said again. 

She answered him as usual. But her voice was unusual 
and sounded like an echo of a silver cascade, far, far away. 
She said: ‘‘ Not alone! No, not alone, my son!’’ 

He looked up with a start, and a poniard-point of a harsh 
terror entered his soul. 

There was a strange smile on her face. 

At last Priest Raiyen, the head of the Hozen Temple, who, 
according to the pious, had a mountain of merits, almost 
equal to that of a Bosatsu, came. No, not even Ashida could 
enter into his mother’s chamber —for such was her wish. The 
priest read the sutras, burnt incense and, rubbing all the 
while between his pressed hands the beads, prayed. 

When the priest was gone Ashida entered the silent cham- 
ber of death. What a change there was on that Buddha-like 
face of his mother! 

‘* August mother, you are recovering, thank Heaven!”’ 

His eyes were not deceived, exactly. There was a change, 
a great change, a very deceptive change. 

The reason of it was that there had been a millstone, which 
Ashida could not see with all the youth of his eyes, around 
the delicate throat of his mother; and that the priest came, 
and as he went away carried it along with him. The mill- 
stone was a secret, and the priest took it away in the shape 
of a letter. 

There was a note of instruction with the letter: 

If you find my humble son happy at the end of one year after 
my death, let this letter be burnt, either by you, holy teacher of 
Law, or by your august successor, in the censer in front of my 
mortuary tablet. If, however, you find him unhappy, then let 
this be placed in his hand. 

It was not long before Ashida walked the saddest mile and 
a half he trod in all his life. With the memory of all her 


Of course he forgot everything and took her into his arms 
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ancestors, and as quietly as meditation, as peacefully.as a 
holy lotus flower, she sleeps her Bosatsu rest. 

Buddha’s peace be with her! 

Of old, Confucius mourned three years over the death of his 
mother. Ashida was a Confucian. He sealed himself up in 
his companionless study; he would not see any one. 

“*Honorable dinner,’’ Shino would call from the outside of 
the paper screen called shoji, kneeling on the bare floor of 
the veranda. 

‘Thank you; my gratitude for your kind thoughtfulness! ”’ 
would a sad, thin, and almost feminine voice answer her 
from within. 

Oh, that shoji/ How Shino’s heart longed for a glimpse — 
for just a single glimpse of him! How would she have con- 
soled him! Into the warmest corner of her heart she would 
take this sorrow-frozen soul. And, if he would but give her 
a shadow of a chance, how gently would she whisper to him 
with that peculiar tone of voice which Nature gives to the 
breath of May and to a woman in love, and say: 

‘* Sweetest darling, you have lost your mother, ’tis true; 
but, love, I have prayed the gods and Buddhas to let this 
humble me fill her place in your heart! ”’ 

‘Oh, that shoji/—of pure, white, and semi-transparent 
paper! Could she but open it; break through it; trample it 
down! But, no! 

Seasons scattered with sere leaves and budded again into 
flowers. A strange, a very strange thing was happening in 
that little study, within the heart of Ashida. 

‘*Now my mother knows it all. Yes, even unto the bottom 
secrets of my heart !’’ 


This was the thought which drove him from the mortuary . 


tablet of his mother. This it was that filled him with all that 
fertile Remorse could give birth to. 

Having deceived her through her life-days, he could not 
pray for forgiveness now that she was dead. 

‘*Mother, mother; oh, august mother !——”’ 

After calling her, he had nothing to say to her. 

Sometimes, as he prostrated himself before his mother’s 
mortuary tablet, the agony of heart and the storm of his mind 
proved too much for his strength. He would fall into trou- 
bled dreams in the posture of prayer before the thai, the tab- 
let. Then he would awake with a start. He had dreamed 
of Shino, happy by his side, wearing a necklace of cherry- 
blossoms which he had woven for her, looking like the very 
fay of spring translated into a bloom fairer than a flower. 

Then suddenly a gulf would open between Shino and him. 
No, no ferryman could punt him across it—it can never, 
never be! Standing on the verge, looking into the gulf a 
while, his soul would recoil, fainting and losing all interests 
in life—paralyzed. And so stood that charming little study 
of Ashida, set jewel-like amid the flowers of four seasons and 
tomblike in its exclusiveness. Only one person was admit- 
ted there — Priest Raiyen. 

Many a night whitened on the shoji as they discussed the 
mystic philosophy of Vagrakkehedika together. 

‘* Are you happy, my friend?’’ the priest would ask. 

Then, turning that blank pallor of a stoic face, Ashida 
would answer: 

‘* Holy teacher of Law, I am the most wretched of mortals. 
Neither the Buddha nor the gods afford me that peace which 
they grant to the simplest of peasants.’’ 

** And your philosophies? ’’ 

‘* They but distract.’’ 

‘* Seek, my friend, the an shin ritsu mei through the con- 
templation of the deep thoughts of Buddha and the heaping 
of merits.’’ 

A sad smile—that was the least and the most that Ashida 
could do for his friend, Priest Raiyen. 


IV 
NE year after the death of his mother the priest brought 
him a sealed letter. 
‘* Since you are not happy, my friend,’’ began the priest, 
and told him the story of the letter. 
The veritable message from the dead—a voice clear out of 
Future! 


To my son, Ashida Tadanori: While on earth, while the 
breaths were within me and I could speak to you, I lacked one 
thing—courage. Forgive your mother, will you not? She had, 
as you see, all the weaknesses of a mother—of a woman. 

I knew them well, your worshipful regards, your heart- 
leanings toward Shino. And really it was not necessary for me 
to have seen the starlight fall upon you together through the 
sieve of the weeping willows by the lake. An old woman who 
had lived in the days that had died before you were born, and of 
which you could only dream, is naturally full of strange thoughts 
— unreasonable vanities —and so forgive your mother. 

Now I can see things clearer, in the pgrer light —in the land 
of Bosatsu. And therefore, I not only permit, but will it, that 
you and Shino be happy together. 

On you both be your mother’s blessings and the holy bene- 
diction of Buddhas and gods! From MoTHER. 


: VneF 
Some Recent Odd Patents 


B Sex summer season suggests all sorts of means of waylaying 

the pestiferous insects of the city and country. Numerous 
inventors have applied for patents on schemes for destroying 
the black, hard-shelled bugs which congregate about the elec- 
tric lights in cities and are a terror and something of a menace 
to pedestrians. One inventor has secured Government pro- 
tection on an insect trap which is literally a bug-house. This 
is a shell of translucent material framed in the shape of a 
small house. Some sort of poisonous powder is placed in the 
inside, and the outside of the house is smeared with an ad- 
hesive composition. The equipment of the home furnishes a 
vast field for the inventor. One of the most interesting of the 
recent inventions of home comforts is that of a New Yorker 
who has invented a glass bathtub made to set in a false bottom 
which acts as a hot-water passage, 
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cast what will be the real effect of Mr. Carnegie’s 

magnificent gift to the universities of Scotland, and to 
say how far there is any foundation for the doubts and mis- 
givings which have been expressed regarding it. 

It would be idle to deny that when first announced appre- 
hensions were felt in some quarters lest the gift, generous as 
it was, might have the effect of ‘‘ pauperizing Scotland.’’ To 
others it seemed that, inasmuch as the gift concerned itself 
only with education, it could not by any possibility have that 
effect. 1 propose to examine the lines of thought upon which 
these divergent theories are based, and can probably do so 
best by making an endeavor to indicate the place which the 
Carnegie Trust will occupy in the system of Scottish national 
education. 

I think I can show that it will work out a real and solid 
benefit quite apart from any points of controversy, and that, 
thanks largely to Mr. Carnegie’s clear-sighted discernment, 
some very real dangers have been avoided. 

For the purpose indicated it is not necessary to attempt a 
comparison with the educational system of any other country. 
Comparisons are never welcome, and they have dangers of 
their own. Analogies also are apt to be misleading, because 
the history and circumstances of two countries are seldom so 
nearly alike as to make us certain how far the analogy is fair. 

Let us then look only at the circumstances and position of 
Scotland as we find them to-day. What have we in Scotland 
hitherto done in making education free, and how far in that 
direction have we gone? In the first place, to all except a 
small minority whose circumstances are such as to make the 
fee an infinitesimal burden, elementary education is free. 
In other words, elementary education in Scotland is free to 
all who wish to have it. The exact figures taken from the 
latest official returns establish this proposition. 

For the year ending with March, 1900, the number of 
scholars on the register of schools on the grant list of the 
Scottish Education Department was 747,933; of these only 
about 22,000 were being educated in schools which exacted 
fees or in those which did not claim the grant in relief of fees. 
To this number there must be added a few hundred to 
account for those who attend private schools, maintained for 
the upper classes of society, but the fact remains that free 
elementary education is given to the children of at least 
ninety-seven per cent. of the Scottish people. 


T's: request is made to me that I shall endeavor to fore- 


The Soundness of the Free Education Policy 


I desire to respect the opinions of those who doubt whether 
this is an unmixed blessing, but I myself am entirely con- 
vinced of the soundness of the principles which underlie 
the policy thus adopted. The state has made it the duty of 
each locality in combination With its own action to provide 
adequate elementary education. It has also required each 
parent to send his child to school. By sending his child tuo 
school he does not add to the burden which the locality has 
to bear, for the school must be there. If the pupil is with- 
drawn the only result is that the cost for each of those that 
remain is fractionally increased, and it seems an almost 
necessary corollary to forcing the child into the school which 
must be provided that it should be entered free. 

When we consider higher education, a different set of con- 
siderations present themselves. No locality is required to 
build a higher school: no parent is forced by law to give his 
son higher education. The conditions which make free ele- 
mentary education an almost necessary conclusion are there- 
fore absent when we come to secondary education. On the 
other hand, we know that by Scottish tradition no locality 
will be satisfied unless it has the means for higher education 
within its borders and within easy reach. It is probably not 
going too far to say that the great majority of Scottish parents 
desire to give their children some higher education. 

In ‘the absence of compulsion there cannot be said to be 
the same claim on the part of the parent to have higher edu- 
cation provided free for his child at the public expense. If 


he profits by the existence of a school supported by the 
special efforts of his neighbors, it is altogether right that 
whatever share he can pay he ought to pay. But I claim for 
the Scottish people that if businesslike in such matters we 
are also generous. We know that it is sound public policy 
to make the best of good material, and that we must not stint 
the training of clever but poor boys. We have therefore 
used our endowments to a large extent to enable boys who 
are clever, but whose parents are, relatively speaking, poor, 
to get the benefit of such secondary schools. 


The Money Spent for Higher Education 


Great efforts have been made in this direction both in the 
case of those schools which are really secondary in the stricter 
sense of the term, and also by means of higher departments 
attached to selected public or State-aided schools in those 
districts for which a secondary school is not available. 

On the other hand, we have, so to speak; had to cut our 
coat according to ourcloth. There are two things to be done 
if the higher schools are to be opened to those who cannot 
pay. Not only must the barrier of payment be removed, but 
the schools must also be properly equipped: it is no boon 
to offer only an open door to a poorly-equipped school. 

The following figures may be taken as a fairly accurate 
representation of the existing state of affairs, although the 
figures represent, of course, only an approximate estimate. 





Endowments for secondary education.............. £150,000 per annum 
Amounts available under Acts of 1890, 1892 and 1898 160,000 “ Re 
NE ST adhe bibicaukbues --< odiwaebeas-ococccede 25,000 “ ‘“ 
Fees and books (say) ....... i 5 OEMs aie « «'aip's ses 80,000 “ “* 
FOU GMs 55 oisc ks acd lites « 6+.» vs cxtespenswe £415,000 “ * 


But in this total of £415,000 is included all that is given 
(from endowments) for free scholarships and bursaries — 
not merely what is spent in maintaining secondary schools. 

In the case of higher-class pud/ic (that is, board) schools, 
the following figures are approximately correct: 


Total expenditure................- View's <0. ode obeke CREE 4110,000 
Fo ES a ee ee ne ee enh ae 8,300 
Average cost per capita ...........--... a or eee 44 
Of which the fees produce about................6....000008 4 


So that about £10 out of £14 (the cost per capita) is pro- 
vided by public funds of one sort or another in the higher- 
class schools under boards. 

In higher-class schools of the endowed class (not under 
school boards) the figures are as follows: 

Attendance (rather higher than in the higher-class public schools). .8,600 
Average cost per capita (certainly not less than in public schools)...£14 
Of which fees prodyce about o.o5i5o5 2. ose edde coos cc ced bocce: cocceee 5 

So that about £9 out of £14 (the cost per capita) is pro- 
vided by public funds of one sort or another in the endowed 
schools. 

In saying that the fees of pupils amount to about £5 a 
head, it is not intended to suggest that all pupils who pay 
pay the same fee. Many pay much larger amounts, so that 
in fact those who can afford it may be said, by means of high 
fees, to pay the whole cost of their education. Some again 
who could not do without the further assistance are (by 
means of bursaries) recouped not only their outlay on fees, 
but are enabled to live, while foregoing for the sake of their 
education the value of their labor. Because it must not be 
forgotten that the higher we go in the educational ladder the 
less relatively does the fee form the chief barrier which 
stands in the way of the poor student. Other considerations 
have to be taken into account. Food and clothing must be 
provided, and the fact of his having to forego for the sake of 
study what he might gain by labor involves to some one on 
his behalf a heavy sacrifice. 

Now turn to the universities. To throw their doors open 
without fee is only one part, and perhaps the least important 
part, of the object to be attained. For them also there are two 
things to be done; and it is well to take them in the order 
of their importance. In the first place, let the universities 
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be great, well equipped and worthy of their name. In the 
next place, let their advantages be open to all who are fitted 
to profit by what they offer. 

In this sphere, even more than the case of the secondary 
schools, the first and main object ought to be to make the uni- 
versities really worthy of their name. This is not only very 
costly, but it is year by year more costly and more difficult. 
New demands are made upon them. Subjects which were 
formerly treated together have to be subdivided. Each 
advance in science opens new vistas of research. Each new 
conquest in the material world forms a starting point for new 
experiments. Scientific investigation demands every day 
new specialists for its exposition, new equipment for its 
illustration. The arrangements which were satisfactory only 
a few years ago now lag far behind the requirements of the 
scientific world of to-day. On the other hand, of those who 
are fitted to profit by university training the proportion who 
are able to make the sacrifices necessary to prolong their 
studies becomes smaller and smaller, and the number who 
require assistance becomes greater. 

To enable the man with narrow means to go to the univer- 
sity it is not enough if you pay only his fees; if in addition 
to what is already done for the rich man you also pay his 
fees, it is too much. The rich man does now get a great 
benefit in the buildings, in the equipment, and (when they 
are so applied) in the endowments; by these things there is 
provided at a moderate fee what he could not get for himself. 
But the poor man wants more than his fee; he must be helped 
to live and to make the sacrifice of the produce of his labor 
without being a burden to his own family circle. 

Such considerations as these being present to the minds of 
all who take an interest in and have real knowledge of 
Scottish university matters, it is not, I think, surprising that 
on the first announcement of Mr. Carnegie’s magnificent gift 
some misgivings were felt and were expressed. 

The form in which that announcement appeared was 
unauthorized and not a little misleading, and to this fact 
must be attributed some of the criticisms which were made 
in the period which necessarily elapsed before accurate and 
complete information could be given. 


Scotland Embarrassed by Mr. Carnegie’s Gift 


There was not, at any time, any want of genuine apprecia- 
tion of Mr.. Carnegie’s generosity, but, as one writer put it, 
the gratitude of the Scottish people was ‘‘ not without a touch 
of embarrassment — of that embarrassment which a handsome 
and unexpected gift is apt tobring.’’ It was felt that merely 
to pay the fees of all who desire to receive a university edu- 
cation, even of those who beyond all question are able to pay, 
to whom it was no real sacrifice to pay, was not a satisfactory 
method of disposing of so large a sum of money. It was felt 
also that if the making of university education free were to 
result in largely increasing the number of those who took 
advantage of it, the result might even be to cripple and 
weaken the institutions themselves. From what has been 
already said it will be obvious that if the fees received bya 
university cover only a third or a fourth of what the univer- 
sity has to provide, and if the numbeg of students were sud- 
denly increased, one of two things must happen: either the 
balance of cost must be made up from some other source, or 
the standard of university education would almost certainly 


‘ be pulled down. 


There were also considerations of how so great a change 
would affect the fortunes of the extramural schools, and of 
the technical colleges and other institutions which do work 
of a kind in some respects similar to that of the universities. 
It was foreseen, too, that the position of the secondary schools 
would be made extremely difficult if they ltad free elementary 
education on one side of them and free university education 
on the other. The facts as to these schools have been given, 
and it has been shown that at present about £80,000 a year 
is paid in fees at these institutions. To enable them to hold 
their own in the new state of affairs these payments would 














have to be swept away, and from what source could a defi- 
ciency of that amount, representing as it does the interest on 
something like £2,500,000, have been made up? It was felt 
that if any new money had to be provided for the secondary 
schools it would be more wisely and more worthily spent in 
improving their equipment than in abolishing the very mod- 
erate payment now demanded for entrance within their walls. 

Having regard to considerations such as these, it was by 
no means surprising that apprehensions were expressed iest 
Mr. Carnegie’s munificence should result in throwing our 
national system of education out of gear; nor do I say that 
what is involved in the idea expressed by the word ‘‘ pauper- 
izing’? was impossible. I think it would have been pauper- 
izing if it had been said to all: ‘‘ If you come to the university, 
you must come without paying ; we shall not take your money, 
which might help to equip and to benefit the university; we 
shall only say the benches are free; we care more for having 
you come free than for the educational sustenance you will 
find when you get here.’’ 


Free Tuition for Poor Students Only 


It is a very different thing to say that with one hand we shall 
provide money enough to secure the fees without any private 
examination into means for all who ask them, and that with 
the other hand we shall vastly enhance the benefit which 
the university can confer. We shall trespass on no man’s 
private affairs, we shall offend no individual pride, but we 
shall do what we can to make sure that no man goes without 
the highest training for want of the money to secure it. 

In other words, the benefits of that part of the scheme 
which provides fees are for those students to whom the pay- 
ment of fees would be a barrier; it is not that the sons of 
well-to-do parents should accept a free passport to the uni- 
versity. I believe a middle course has been steered which 
will avoid all these varying difficulties. 

No fees will be paid for those who have not reached a 
proper standard of merit, and are not intellectually fit to 
benefit by university training: This it is not difficult to 
secure. The Executive Committee will certainly take good 
care that this provision does not become a dead letter. 

Nor is this magnificent gift one which ought to be treated 
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as an indiscriminate charity, of the benefits of which rich and 
poor alike are free to avail themselves. On this point the 
trust deed itself is silent; perhaps no hard and fast regula- 
tions could be framed which would provide against all the 
difficulties involved or settle all the delicate questions which 
might arise. None the less is the point important, not only 
in itself but also in its bearing upon the national character. 

To charge the Executive Committee with the irksome duty 


of investigating all claims and of discriminating between ~ 


them would be to place upon that body an impossible task, 
and to make the attempt would be to rob the gift of all its 
grace. Indeed, it would most probably prevent from advanc- 
ing any claim some whom it is specially right to help. 


Wise Provisions of Mr. Carnegie’s Gift 


The matter is a very delicate one, and I am convinced that 
Mr. Carnegie has dealt with it in a manner that is absolutely 
wise and tactful. He has refused to lay down—or even to 
indicate —any rule of discrimination. In his letter to Lord 
Elgin of June 7, 1901, he says: 


My desire throughout has been that no capable student should 
be debarred from attending the university on account of the 
payment of fees. I believe that the conditions of application 
insure a sufficient standard of merit, and I hope that the honest 
pride for which my countrymen are distinguished will prevent 
claims from those who do not require assistance, and that the 
invidious task of inquiring into the circumstances of each candi- 
date need not be imposed on the Trustees. But, further to 
mark my personal belief and hope in this matter, | have made 
provision in the trust deed that the Trustees may receive funds 
from others to be administered along with the funds placed by 
me. I consider this a valuable clause, believing, from my own 
experience with young men, that some students in after life may 
value the privilege of repaying advances received from the 
Trustees, although these are free gifts. I hope the Trustees 
will gladly welcome such repayments, if offered, as this will 
enable such students as prefer to do so to consider the payments 
made on their account merely as advances which they resolve 
to repay if ever in a position to do so, and that this will protect 
and foster the spirit of manly independence so dear to the Scot. 


He thus has imposed the task of judging when an ap- 
plication should be made, not on his Trustees, but on each 
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individual applicant. In other words, he trusts his country- 
men. If unwarranted claims are put forward the responsibil- 
ity will not rest upon any laxity in the rules of the adminis- 
trators of the Trust, but upon unconscientious action on the 
part of individuals. If help is necessary in order that any 
student may obtain university education, or that he may obtain 
it without undue burden, and without adding to the hardship 
or privations of others, then the help of this Trust can be 
claimed, not only rightly but as a matter of duty. Those who 
could well afford to pay may, it is true, still make the claim, 
and need fear no exposure. They will have to answer only 
to their own consciences. In a sense Scotsmen are made the 
trustees and administrators of the gift. This action will 
largely determine what part (subject to the deed) will be 
claimed as fees and what surplus will remain to extend the 
range and usefulness of the universities. The Trustees can 
only await the result. Opinions vary as to the proportion of 
students who will claim the benefit. As to this I venture no 
prophecy; but it will be a matter of singular interest as 
a test of national character to see what the proportion will 
be. 

If the proportion be large I shall certainly not from that 
fact alone rashly assume that claims have been unwarraritably 
put forward. No man dare say that without knowing what 
hadships have been suffered in the past to pay those fees. 
But this at least must be said, that Mr. Carnegie has paid the 
highest compliment to Scottish character in the confidence 
which he has shown; it is my belief that confidence will not 
be abused. 

In conclusion, I venture to say that Mr. Carnegie’s fore- 
sight and his prudent and well-balanced judgment have con- 
ferred upon Scotland not one benefit, but two; though he has 
made it certain that none of her sons will be debarred from a 
university education he has made it possible for her univer- 
sities to hold their own and meet the great demands made 
upon them by the new conditions which modern life is forc- 
ing upon them. 

At the same time, it may be that, though he has refused to 
subscribe to any extreme theories on either side, he has pre- 
pared the way for great changes in Scottish education, but if 
so he has done it with no dislocation of national traditions, 
and he has respected national pride. 


THE END OF THE DEAL—A Romance 


of the Wheat Pit—B,y Will Payne 


TENTH CHAPTER 


ELLS awoke abruptly. There was shouting and 
W stamping of feet in the corridor where the janitor’s 
forces were at work. It was broad daylight. His 
first impression was of the sudden burst of the new day. 
An immense fear seized him. He had an appalling sensation 
of sinking and he gripped the arms of the chair, his wide eyes 
staring out. He realized at once that it was the opening of 
the crucial day. He got up lamely, with some astonishment 
over that awful visitation of fear. He was stiff and cramped. 
There was an odd lameness in his neck as though he had 
been hanged. He dragged his heavy limbs across to a res- 
taurant. The food and two cups of strong coffee put him on 
his feet—but that horrible visitation of fear! He was still 
astonished over it. 

The day came on with a rush. When the first telegraph 
operator came in the broker called up New York and 
arranged to disseminate that canard about a big purchase of 
wheat for export to France. Another operator came in and 
the two instruments kept up a busy metallic clicking as mes- 
sages passed to New York and Minneapolis. 

Some traders dropped in, looking at the posted telegrams, 
glancing at the newspapers, gossiping about the market, 
about politics, about horse races, still full of the cheer of 
breakfast and with freshened nerves for the new day. Up 
and down La Salle Street the brokers’ offices were filling tp, 
the brisk telegraph instruments were clicking incessantly. 
The telephone lines were busy bringing in messages to buy, 
to sell. The clerks were at their places. Floor brokers 
were hastily looking over their orders. 

The stock tickers started to life, buzzing and grinding out 
their endless tapes. Opening quotations from Wall Street 
were put on the blackboards. The crowds stopped gossiping 
and watched the figures. 

May wheat opened at 91%. The game had begun. 
Wells, crossing the office floor with a telegram in his hand, 
heard the opening price—a quarter up 

Three traders in a group in the middle of the floor were 
discussing that big order for France. 

““You see the price,’’ said Wells, with calm assurance. 
“ They’ve got to have this wheat. The world can’t eat bear 
theories. Its got to have wheat.’’ 

Not one of the traders saw anything unusual in the old 
broker’s manner. i 

He left the office without haste and went up to the trading- 
hall. The wheat pit was aswarm with brokers whose shouts 
and gestures were unintelligible to the uninitiated. Wells 
skirted the crowd and saw nothing to dissatisfy him. ‘The 
market was strong, advancing. The bears had begun to buy 
just as he wished. The trick was working. One of his men 
found him, bringing. a telegram from Minneapolis. It said: 
““Market higher. Looks strong.’’ This was as he had 
planned. He gave the man an order to buy in Minneapolis 
in order to help on the strength there. He found that only a 

Editor's Note — This story began in The Saturday Evening Post 
of August 24. 


little wheat had been delivered on May contracts. 
This was in his favor. The intoxication mounted to 
his brain. He was aware in every nerve that the 
crucial moment had come. But he kept his head 
clear by a kind of iron power. The price advanced 
acent. He judged that the time had come, and he 
gave the order to sell through those various agencies 
which he had carefully prearranged. The trick was 
to dump his wheat on the market while the excite- 
ment lasted; to slip from under his crushing load 
before the traders could find out what he was about. 
He stood at the edge of the wheat pit in the swaying 
skirt of the crowd while the selling for his account 
began. Still the market was strong, excited. The 
buying continued in full force. His wheat was taken 
readily. He felt his pulses pumping and a strong 
lift in his nerves. The trick was winning. 

As he turned away he was aware of that lameness 
in his neck as though he had been hanged, and he 
remembered with a dim surprise, as at something 
vague, far off, that dreadful, inexplicable fear. 

Downstairs in the corridor he 
stopped to buy a cigar. Two of 
his customers came up and began 
talking about the market. Wells 
was willing to talk, as a general 
jokes in the tense leisure of a battle 
which is going his way. Besides, 
he knew that his words, repeated 
by these men, would have some 
effect. Thus ten minutes passed. 

Entering his office he nearly col- 
lided with one of his clerks who 
was rushing out with a telegram to 
find him. Wells saw the excite- 
ment in the young man’s face as he 
reached for the message. It was 
from Minneapolis and it read: 
‘“ Flood of wheat coming out here. 
Market seems likely to break.’’ 

The broker looked down gravely 
at the yellow sheet. Had some one 
anticipated his stratagem? He 
walked over deliberately to the 


from upstairs and at a glance he 
saw that the character of the market 
was changing. The upward move- 
ment was checked. The prices 
came lower. He stood by the ticker, 
watching the figures with a terrible 
fascination. Another Minneapolis 
message was handed him: ‘‘ Bowles 
is selling openly.’’ 

Yes, of course it was Bowles! 

His own selling was going on ~ =: 
upstairs; but somebody else was | 
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selling faster. The price was melting away with frightful 
rapidity. It came, 92, 91%, 91%, 91%. This would soon 
be a rout, a panic. He gave word to stop the selling on 
his account. At once the market hesitated, rallied a 
little, turned feebly upward. In the hope of bringing about 
another advance, of definitely turning back the tide, Wells 
began to buy. But the Minneapolis messages kept coming 
the same: ‘‘ Bowles selling openly.”” Soon every one knew 
it. The miller was selling. More wheat was delivered on 
the May contracts. New York wired a denial of the report 
that a big shipment was to be made to France. The market 
turned downward again. The selling continued. The price 
sank. Wells felt the trap closing in upon him. He sent his 
own men upstairs to buy more in order to check the rout. 
He knew that he was taking desperate chances. His 
resources were already utterly exhausted. He could not pay 
for the wheat that he was buying, nor advance the margins 
on it unless the market should turn his way. He was using 
his credit to rob other men, making trades with them which 
he could not carry out. If the market kept against him he 
might ruin them as well as himself. And as though his 
buying were a signal the selling doubled. They had oceans 
of wheat to offer: The price still sank. It must be Bowles 
who was doing it. The broker felt the miller’s vast power 
steadily closing in upon him, tightening about him with its 
slow, irresistible coils. The miller’s heel was upon his neck 
at last. An uncontrollable rage seized him. He gave orders 
to buy right and left, knowing it was simple robbery. If 
they drove him into a corner so much the worse for them! 
There was nothing left of him except the will to fight. 

Still the oceans of wheat poured out. His reckless buying 
could not stop the-rout: *The- cois~tightened, . tightened, 
crushing the life out of him. At one o’clock Bowles gave out 
a cablegram from France disposing of the canard. The word 
went round: ‘‘ It was a trick gotten up by Wells.’’ Wheat 
dropped to eighty-five cents. 

Wells went into his den, his lean figure with its habitual 
stoop, his hands hanging at his side, his eyes glaring down 
without seeing anything. An implacable fury, in which that 
inexplicable visitation of fear was strangely blent, possessed 
his mind. ; 

“Pt kill him! I'll kill him!’ he said over and over to 
himself. 


ELEVENTH CHAPTER 


beers Wells summer place at Lake Winnebago was built 

long before the house on Illinois Boulevard —a simple, 
comfortable cottage, standing alone in the midst of the wood, 
about half-way from the village railway station to the spa- 
cious procession of parks and villas along the lake shore 
where the later, more pretentious comers have made their 
summer places. From the bench before the cottage the long 
reach of red-tile roof capping Bowles’ chateau is visible 
through the tree-tops. 

The road from the village to the chateau and the villas lies 
along the lake shore, and is bordered with shrubs most of the 
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way. From the shere the land rises in a thick wood, here 
full of underbrush, there cleared and carpeted over with 
sparse, pale wild grass. 

There is another road, a mere rude wagon track, higher up 
the slope, walking along which one is in the heart of the 
wood, with the water of. the lake shining down below 
through the tree-trunks and bushes. 

The sun was setting as Wells walked along the road, bag 
in hand. A serene, mysterious life filled the woods, giving 
its veiled voice in the sounds of insects and birds, suspiring 
in the warm, damp air which was full of the smells of 
growing things. This serene, mysterious life touched: the 
old broker’s bound spirit. He dimly felt a great, calm, 
impersonal, indifferent nature which offered him everything 
and left him free to choose as he pleased. 

A kind of light entered his bound mind whereby for a 
moment he saw himself in relation to all things, and he 
thought: ‘‘ No, surely, I will not do this idiotic thing. How 
silly and pitiful for one old man to kill another. That 
would be dreadful, and so foolish! ”’ 

This had come to him dimly several times before—when 
he was buying the things in his bag and when he was talking 
to the friendly passenger on the train; but never so clearly 
as now. 

It comforted him to think that he could go down and 
throw the bag into the water. He walked along for a 
moment quite happy in this thought—that at any time he 
could climb down and throw the bag into the water. 

He presently felt again the serene mysterious life of the 
wood calmly observing him, indifferent to what -he did. In 
a moment his heart clutched together; the leaden fear came 
upon him. He could not throw the bag into the water. He 
had no power to climb down from the upper road, swing 
forth his arm and open his fingers. His will was locked. 
Well, if they drove him into a corner so much the worse for 
them. That cursed Bowles, who had ruined him! He 
walked on, a lean, stooped figure, hurrying along the rude 
wood-road. 

Laura sat on the bench before the cottage, watching the 
lower road. Wells was almost upon her before she saw him. 
She sprang up in a flutter of surprise, and ran to meet him. 

‘* Why, father!’’ she cried. Her arm slipped around him 
as she kissed him, her eyes shining at him. ‘‘ How did you 
happen to come? Why didn’t you let us know? I’d have 
met you at the station, Isn’t mother coming, too? Just a 
little lark of your own? Bob’s down at the village. You 
must have come by the wood-road. I was watching the 
shore-road for Bob. I’m so surprised—and glad!’’ 

Her speech bubbled forth in a happy effervescence. The 
old broker felt her joy in the way she kissed him, in her 
shining eyes, in the very motion of her limbs as she walked 
beside him, in everything about her. He felt her bright 
grace shining into his dask world. 

‘I’m glad,’’ she repeated. ‘‘I was lonesome to see you 
—really.’’ From her glance, and the slight smiling which 
touched a dimple in her cheek, he understood what she 
meant. He felt the unconscious coquetry of a thoroughly 
happy woman, fondly reproaching him a little fur not having 
let her love him, eager in her own happiness to make him 
happy. They came to the bench. ‘Sit down until Bob 
comes,’’ she said; ‘‘I’ll run and see if the room is ready for 
you. Let me take your bag.”’ 

Without resistance, almost before he knew it, the bag was 
in her hand; she was carrying it to the house. 

He dropped to the bench with one strange, swift look at 
his empty hand. How light it felt with that burden gone! 
How light his mind felt! He began thinking vaguely that 
they might arrange to live there with her through the sum- 
mer. He had a hungry wish that Susan were there. 

It occurred to him presently that Laura did not know of 
his scandalous failure on ’Change, with which by this time 
the city was clamorous; and it came to him with a start of 
surprise that the failure was only a few hours old. Yet it 
seemed to have happened so long ago! 

Meantime Laura was upstairs putting the room to rights. 
The bag stood ona chair. In the wish to do all she could 
for her father, to render every little affectionate service, she 
started to unpack it. She sprung the catch, opened the bag 
wide and lifted out a nightgown. A sudden, startled arrest 
locked her nerves. She stood, the garment in her hands, 
staring down into the bag. A revolver lay there, ugly, 
ominous in its passive deadliness. The polished tube of 
steel, with its crooked handie, held her eyes—a thing so 
hateful, murderous, so far from her habit. Her startled 
mind asked: ‘‘ Why should father be carrying that?’’ She 
shuddered a little without exactly knowing why. She could 
not bring herself to touch it, and as though she had uncovered 
a detestable secret she hastily returned the. garment to its 
place and closed the bag. 

Hastening downstairs, still nervous and shaken, she went 
to the kitchen to see how the dinner was coming on; and in 
this commonplace occupation the equilibrium of her mind 
was presently restored. To have a revolver was no such 
extraordinary thing. She even laughed at herself for her 
fears. Her nervousness passed. 

The matter of the dinner detained her for some time. 
When she returned to the bench it was growing dusk. 
Robert was very late. Her fondness began to create fears 
for him. She talked to her dumb father; but now and then 
she leaned forward, peering toward the shore-road through 
the gathering dusk; now and then her speech showed the 
absent mind. 

‘“Why, what can have made him so late?’’ she said. 
‘‘Of course it’s quite safe here. Still, there are tramps 
about. You know, they held up a man on the other side of 
the lake last week. One ought to use some caution. Robert 
himself spoke of it last night when we were sitting here. 
You know Mr. Bowles still comes up on the 8:45 and walks 
home along the shore-road. I don’t think he ought to—do 
you? And he said he’d be back for dinner at seven. Of 





course he’s.all_-right—only I wish he’d come. Shall we eat 
now, or wait?’’ 

‘* Let’s wait,’’ said Wells. 

He heard his own voice sounding in the dark. Her fear 
infected him in a strange way. Something vast, mysterious, 
impersonal, full of fate moved in the darkening wood. He 
felt it moving and was aware of a little, hot, quick, rodent- 
like fear of it as he sat speechless, staring into the dusk. 
Pictures came and went in his brain—the wheat pit— 
Holiday on that wintry morning and Holiday on the street 
corner—four fellow-brokers to whom he had given buying 
orders coming into his office when his failure was noised 
about and cursing him fora thief. All the time that living 
thing moved in the dark wood, drawing him on, observing 
him. 

Presently Laura got up to ease her nerves and went to the 
house, where she tried to busy herself for a few moments. 
She came back, stood by the bench awhile, really frightened 
now; then went away toward the shore, where any moving 
figure on the road would show against a patch of shining 
water. Wells watched her go, leaving him with his fate. 

When she came back she saw that her father had left the 
bench. Entering the house, she encountered him coming 
out. The rays of the hall lamp fell upon the two faces turned 
to each other in a swift, wordless glance. An indefinable 
shock passed through the woman. In the set look of the 
older face, with eyes singularly leaden, yet bloodshot, she 
thought she read a fear for Robert, justifying her own fear. 
She could not speak —as though speaking would bring forth 
the fear into an accomplished tragedy. Wells went out. 
Laura dropped into a chair, looking about her, trying to con- 
trol her fear and think of something to do. She heard the 
far, faint whistle of the Chicago train —the 8:45. 

It may have been two minutes later that she heard the 
strong, rapid step on the porch, sprang up, and rushed into 
her husband’s arms. 


TWELFTH CHAPTER 


With Bob in her arms, strong and sound under the cosy 
light of their lamp, all her fears instantly became a 
dear joke—as though gay life had for an instant put on a 
horrid mask, in a prank to frighten her; then whisked it 
aside, laughing at her for the start she gave. The mask 
gave a new inspiration, a new zest to joy. She laughed, 
hugging him and laughing again, smothering him with 
endearments while she scolded him for staying. 

Then she saw there was something else. Harper took a 
folded newspaper from his pocket. 

‘* Your father’s failed, Laura,’’ he began; and he told her 
briefly what had happened. At once she understood her 
father’s unexpected appearance. She stood looking up at her 
husband, wordless, stricken through and through with pity. 

‘Oh, poor father! Poor papa! He’s here, Bob, you 
know. Hecame here. Poor father! ’’ 

‘‘Here? But your mother telegraphed. They gave me 
the wire at the station. That’s what kept me. Strange— 
nobody saw him. He must have jumped off at the water 
tank. Your mother wired to know if he were here.’’ 

‘‘ Then she doesn’t know! You must go back at once, Bob, 
and wire her. At once, Bob! She doesn’t know where he 
is. Go at once, dear. Poor papa! He came to me—came 
to me in this trouble. How I love him!’’ At once she 
remembered. She clapped her hands to her face; dropped 
them; stood looking at her husband a statue of remorse. 

‘*Oh, I’ve failed! I’ve failed again!’’ she cried. ‘‘ He 
came to me. I’ve failed! I was so full of you, so anxious 
about you, I almost forgot him. Maybe he’s gone away 
again. Maybe I’ve let him go away again. We’ll find him! 
I'll go with you!’’ It occurred to her that he might not have 
goneaway. ‘‘ You look for him at the station, in the village, 
Bob. Goto the hotel. Inquire. If you find him, make him 
come back. I’ll wait there. We'll surely find him. But 
wire mother first.’’ 

In her eagerness she forgot the dinner. When Harper set 
off she ran out to the bench. It was empty. She returned 
to the house. In a moment she picked up the evening paper 
at which she had barely glanced. Even the headlines told 
her more than Harper had said. She read hastily, but 
enough to see that it was more than simple failure. It was 
utter ruin, disgrace, dishonor. She read of Holiday’s accu- 
sation and of the fellow-brokers who had cursed Wells in his 
office. She dropped the paper, trembling, her lips apart, her 
face colorless, staring into a void. In the void there slowly 
gathered and took form an open traveling-bag. 

At the door of Wells’ room she struck a match, steadying 
herself with one hand on the door-jamb and peering in. The 
swift light brought out various familiar things — the bureau, 
chairs, the untouched bed. The room was still and empty. 
She lit the gas and turned to the bag, her heart laboring to 
beat. The revolver was gone. 

Rushing downstairs and out-of-doors, bare-headed, she 
took to the wood-road without any reason, running as fast as 
she could over the difficult footing, striving to see through 
the gloom, every instant yearning with wild anxiety toward 
the human figure erect or prostrate which might be revealed 
out of each patch of shadow ahead or aside. The dark was 
populous with this solitary figure which faded each instant 


‘from her breathless haste. Bodily fatigue and the mockery 


of the dusk which each moment silently engulfed the object 
of her search, imposed a certain perception of the order and 
relationship of things upon her distracted mind. Why inthis 
direction rather than another? Still she hurried on from the 
original impulse. The dark and silence of the wood lay 
about her. Here she stumbled. Now and them an over- 
hanging bough, dewily fragrant, whipped her face like a 
feeler of the still, mysterious life within the wood reaching 
out to take account of her. Everywhere this wide, serene 
summer night, silent in its intense secret life, seemed to 
know what she wanted and indifferently to hide it from her. 









She dragged wearily back to the cottage. The endless 
shadows were saturated with an impenetrable and sentient 
repose. The dark shapes of trees in the front yard seemed 
never to have stirred since time was—yet to watch. The 
house itself was now dark, its dim form holding itself far 
and indifferently remote from her. Her limbs were heavy, 
but she had not foundhim. Everywhere the still dark, within 
some of whose impenetrable folds the tragedy was hap- 
pening, baffled her search. It knew—it knew—but she 
could not find out 

She climbed up the steps and opened the front door, calling 
tothe maid. There was no answer. Robert was not there. 
The tragedy had devoured them all. She crept upstairs to 
her father’s room. Again the swift light brought up the 
familiar objects—the bureau, chairs, the untouched bed. 
The inanimate repose of those homely things seemed to 
allege her loss. Their cruel changelessness held the secret, 
as though they were his body immutably resolved into that 
silent, sentient world which had swallowed him up. 

She lay, cuddled and shivering, wide-eyed, on the hall 
lounge when sounds of human life abruptly invaded the 
silent, sentient void—the breaking of twigs, a muffled noise 
of horses, a subdued voice. At the door she made out a car- 
riage standing in the rough road before the cottage; human 
figures bearing a burden. 

They brought him in— Bowles, Robert and a servant—and 
laid him on the lounge. 

She made out that Robert had come up with them just 
before they reached the house. Bowles 
was still explaining it to him. 

‘‘T was walking home, you know,’’ he 
said, ‘‘ and I thought I saw somebody by 
aclump of bushes. The man stepped out. 
It was Wells. I stopped short. He had 
apistol. He lifted it up. I couldn’t say 
anything; I just looked at him. He 
turned it to his own breast and fired. I 
couldn’t say anything, you know. I just 
looked at him. He aimed at himself. It 
was just where the road turns from the 
shore.’’ 

The miller’s voice broke and trembled 
over these short, labored utterances. His 
broad face was perfectly white. Hestared 
from one to the other. In the intervals 
of laboring speech his nether lip hung 
loose, slightly quivering. 

“He stepped out in front of me——-”’ 
the miller repeated it, dreadfully shaken, 
half stupefied by his agitation. His fear- 
ing eye glanced down at the form on the 
lounge. 

The old broker’s composed and colorless 
face seemed to scorn the miller’s agitation. 
Serene with its locked secrets and this 
final secret of death, it seemed to take an 
immortal triumph at last over Bowles with 
all his luck and power and money. 

‘The doctor must be here!'’ Bowles 
was crying in his agitation. 

Laura sat beside the couch. In her first 
perception she had caught the faint move- 
ment of the breast, the slight sigh, the 
quiver of the lip. Shehad scarcely heeded 
anything else. Life was still here. Her 
whole concern bent itself to that with 
single, tense regard. Without an excla- 
mation or so much as a gesture she sat 
beside the couch, holding his inert hand, 
her eyes bent upon his face. His life had 
been brought back to her out of the mystery. 
The composed, colorless features, with 
their strange effect of scorn, locked in all 
his secrets. He whom love had missed 
lay in the state of his impenetrable soli- 
tude. What far, lonely, secret ways he 
had gone. The woman bent over him, her 
eyes yearning with the will to bring him 
home. 


THIRTEENTH CHAPTER 


ELLS sat on the bench before the cot- 

tage, the hot woods droning under 

a July sun. Mrs. Wells sat just within 

the screen door to the hall, looking out 

every moment or two at the lean, bent, 
solitary figure. 

The broker’s bodily strength had re- 
turned slowly. The town house was 
closed and advertised for sale. Back in 
that teeming hive they were sweeping up 
the last litter of the failure which had | 
already passed into history, excepting now and then for a 
belated wail over the meagreness of the débris. Wells had 
not been to town. There was no attempt to disturb him 
here. He had already passed from the stage, which was busy 
with other actors. His wife and daughter had been beside 
him continually. But now that he was stronger and able to 
get about they were no longer near him. 

The little fiction which Bowles and Robert and the doctor 
had made up about an attack by a highwayman had been 
accepted politely, simply because it was so hopelessly trans- 
Parent. Every one knew that the ruined broker had 
attempted suicide. 

When the strength began coming back to his limbs it 
brought in the inextinguishable shame of this fact. . The 
failure was tolerable. Plenty of other men failed. But the 
humiliation of having attempted suicide! No one could 
know the dark struggle of his spirit which issued in turning 
the weapon against himself instead of against Bowles. But 
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even the two loving women who watched by his bed — their 
tender solicitude seemed to pity him for a weak, idiotic old 
man who had tried ineffectually to kill himself like a love- 
sick girl. 

In his shame he wished to be alone. The whims of a con- 
valescent must be humored, and the two loving, anxious 
women sadly gave him his way. 

But the last two weeks a more alarming symptom had 
appeared. Daily Wells spent hours locked in his room. 
The helpless mother and daughter, met with the hard armor 
of his old aloofness and abstraction, knew what it meant. 
They already saw him giving himself back into the coils of 
his passion. They imagined him, in his locked room, spend- 
ing hours scheming, devising, plotting, meditating, planning 
a stroke to recover his fortune, putting forth his practiced 
old mind in preparations for a new campaign. 

Wells arose from the bench and entered the house, stub- 
bornly avuiding his wife’s anxious eye and ignoring Laura’s 
call. He mounted the stairs with labor and went to his 
room. 

Half an hour later Laura went up noiselessly, as she had 
gone up before. But this time a narrow crack appeared 
between the edge of the door and the casing. He had for- 
gotten to lock himself in. She put her hand to the door and 
entered the room, her heart beating high. 

Wells sat in a large old rocking-chair beside the window. 
A broad lap-board lay across his knees. He had a deck of 
cards and was playing solitaire. 


— she sat beside the couch, holding his 
inert hand, her eyes bent upon his face 


Laura halted abruptly, with an inexpressible shock, dum- 
founded by this unexpected sight. Wells jerked his head 
around, his wide eyes startled, defensive, guilty. For a big 
instant the glances of the father and the daughter hung 
dumbly together; and the truth lay revealed between them. 

The broker’s mind, still helpless in his weakness and amid 
the ruins of his business, but worn to old habits, occupied 
itself with this childish imitation of the old game. He sat 
in here by the hour shuffling*and distributing the cards, 
childishly absorbed in the shifts of chance, like a ruined 
Napoleon playing with tin soldiers. 

A dull, pathetic blush colored his lean, wrinkled old cheek 
in the nakedness of his shame. 

‘“Go away! Go away!’’ he commanded harshly, but in 
a voice which trembled. Laura flung herself beside his chair, 
seized his trembling hands. ‘‘ No! No! I won’t go away, 
father! I'll never go away again!’’ She bent over his 
hands, kissing them, her tears wetting them. 
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** Go away, girl! Go away!’’ his shaking voice repeated. 
‘“Go away, girl!’’ His own dry old eyes ran with tears. 
**T ain’t worth it, Laura! I ain’t worth it!’’ 

““No! No! Never! Never! I’ll never go away again, 
father!’’ She still kissed his hands, wet with her tears. 
‘*We’ll never go away again, father! Mother! Mother!’’ 
she called loudly. 

(THE END) 


Que 
Fallacies About Brain-Work 


By William Mathews 


WE HEAR a great deal to-day about excessive brain- 

work, and we read in the newspapers of frequent 
breakdowns from that cause. Every week or oftener we are 
told of some clergyman, leading merchant, or other business 
man who collapses and has to quit work — perhaps take a trip 
to Europe and reside there for months or a year —for that 
reason. College students are reported from time to time as 
damaging or killing themselves by hard study. We doubt 
the truth of most of these statements. A knowledge of the 
facts would show, we believe, that in nine tenths of these 
cases the cause of the breakdown was not an excess of brain- 
work, but the lack of something else—such as nutritious 
food, sleep, bodily exercise and a cheerful temper. The 
truth is, no organ of the body is tougher 
than the brain. Hard work alone, pure 
and simple—apart from anxieties and 
fear, from forced or voluntary stinting of 
the body’s needed supply of food or sleep 
and the mind’s need of social intercourse 
—does far more to invigorate the brain 
than to lessen its strength; does more to 
prolong life than to cut or fray its thread. 

It is the rarest thing in the world for a 
man to think himself to death, unless his 
thoughts run for many years in a monot- 
onous rut—which is as detrimental to 
vigor as a monotonous diet to the digest- 
ive functions—or unless his thoughts 
relate to something very painful, irritat- 
ing, or distressing. It has been justly 
said that thought is to the brain what 
exercise is to the physical organism: it 
keeps the channels of life clear, the blood- 
vessels unobstructed, so that the vital fluid 
courses along them distributing newness 
of life and vigor of action to the latest 
hour of existence. On the other hand, 
the want of thought starves the circula- 
tion, and causes men to drivel and sleep 
in old age—dead to everything but eating 
and drowsing in the chimney-corner. 

If a great lawyer, a leading merchant, 
manufacturer, railway manager, or editor 
subjects his nervous system to a ceaseless 
strain, taking his scanty meals or “ pick- 
me-ups’’ irregularly and in a hurry— 
bolting rather than slowly masticating his 
food and sometimes omitting it altogether, 
and brooding over perplexing problems 
late at night, and even after he,is in bed 
—what can be more absurd, when the 
inevitable crash comes, than to ascribe it 
to excessive brain-work ? 

So untrue is it that college students 
break down from the stress of study on 
the brain that, other things being equal, 
the hardest students enjoy the best health. 
Where one young man, if any, ruins his 
health by wrestling with mathematical 
and psychological problems, or with the 
enigmas of Greek and Latin syntax, bad 
habits, the strain and excitement of ath- 
letic contests, cigars, wine-drinking, and 
other forms of dissipation, and heavy eat- 
ing at late hours, undermine the health 
of hundreds. The two little fingers of 
Dissipation are often heavier than the 
loins of Euclid. Professor Pierce, of 
Harvard, demonstrated this some forty 
years ago by tables of longevity which 
showed that the greatest mortality for the 
first ten years after graduation is found 
among those who#agged behind in schol- 
arship while in college. 

The lives of the great scholars in ancient 
and modern times show that a student 
who takes abundant food, sleep and ex- 
ercise at regular hours, sits down to his meals in a pleas- 
ant mood, rests half an hour afterward, recreates himself by 
frequent rides or walks and commerce with his fellows, may 
toil over his books ten or twelve hours a day, and yet live 
happily till he reaches fourscore years, or even longer. 

We believe that hundreds of persons who are supposed 
to have shortened their lives by overwork of the brain would 
liave died far earlier but for their mental labor. Dryden, in 
his famous portrait of Shaftesbury, pictures him as 

** A fiery soul, which, working out its way, 
Fretted the pygmy body to decay.”’ 

A fiery soul his, indeed, was; but we are sure that the 
body’s decay was due to disease, not to the intense activity of 
his brain. The truth is, the author of the Habeas Corpus Act 
could not move without his crutch, and he suffered daily from 
illness. Instead of shortening his life, it is probable that his 
mental activity prolonged it by preventing a morbid brooding 
over his physical infirmities and pains. 
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|. eagenenlereeiweny always appears to be a most alluring 
proposition to the under dog. 


QR 


(> MAURY M. DEPEW says that they are just beginning 

to understand the Monroe Doctrine in Europe. Had 
the Senator gone to Spain he would have found people who 
had taken a post-graduate course in understanding it. 


Q@ 


UROPE has to come to us for wheat when the crop is short 
and for harvesting machinery when the crop is bounti- 

ful. In the game of working both ends and the middle also 
Uncle Sam appears to have taken a few simple, easy lessons. 
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eo men on both sides of the ocean are making a constant 

effort to.extend the principle of arbitration. Enlisted in 
this movement are boards of trade, chambers of commerce, 
legislatures and organizations of capital and of labor. 

Sentiment rulesthe world. For centuries the war fever has 
been bred into our minds and dispositions, and national prej- 
udices have time and again been too strong for the common- 
sense of the people. The movement for arbitration is com- 
paratively recent. At best it was one of those chimerical 
ideas which people accepted as good in its way, but imprac- 
ticable in the case of international differences. But steadily 
the faithful friends of the cause have made their appeals, and 
already they have won the spoken indorsements of nearly 
every nation of the world. Furthermore, they have convinced 
the people that war is a bad thing. Of course, we must not 
expect. war to cease altogether any more than we may look 
for the immediate regeneration of the human race; but 
arbitration is making it less frequent and is bringing the 
peoples into that state of mind which more readily accepts 
the decision of an umpire. 
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American Humorisjs as Trade-Winners 


HE author of a recent book on the future of India, Mr. 

Meredith Townsend, in a passage on the possibilities of 

an ‘‘ American Invasion ’’ of that country, says: ‘‘ The suave 

and humorous American will possibly become the most pop- 

ular of white men with Asiatics, and may be able to convey 

to them ideas more acceptably than any other. Neverthe- 
less, the American will not rule the Asiatic.’’ 

To such Americans as may especially long to rule Asiatics 
this will possibly be disheartening. But to most of us it 
brings a very interesting suggestion. We have never 
thought of our suavity and our humor as more than merely 
ornamental qualities. At any rate, so far as foreign trade 
is concerned, we have scarcely counted them as assets. 
We have thought it sufficient to send plenty of traveling men 
to display our goods to the benighted heathen, and to furnish 
to savages green calico with yellow spots when the savages 
happened to want that color combination, instead of insist- 
ing, as the British trader often does, that they should buy 
magenta speckled with blue. Ordinary business cleverness, 
provided, of course, that it was greater than that of our rivals, 
we have thought sufficient. But it is well worth considering 
that because we are suave and humorous we can be popular. 
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The matter is more far-reaching than mere trade questions. 
Whether we want to sell calicoes, to govern the Filipinos, or 
to introduce Christianity into China, it will aid us enormously 
to be popular. Being popular will give us an advantage over 
every other nation. 

And we, being the great compound nation, ought, if any 
nation ever could, to be able to put ourselves in sympathy 
with every kind of man. Weare made up of a little of every- 
thing; we should be able to understand a little of every- 
thing. The American is adaptable by right of birth, As to 
Europe, we have long understood this. We have something 
of the Puritanism of England, something of the nervous sen- 
sitiveness of France, something of the childish gayety of 
Italy, something of the perseverance of Germany. Out of 
our many-sided personality we ought to find something to 
put us in touch with Asia. — H. G. RHODEs. 
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We hear considerable from time to time about the 
dignity of labor, but the laborer does not last long 
who tries to hold his job on dignity. 


os) 
The Wife as Business-Head of the Family 


Ts partnership of marriage is often a failure because the 
husband dees not succeed in business. 

It is a real failure, although perhaps not always a dismal 
failure. The affection stays, all the obligations are met, 
and there may continue a loving serenity. Nevertheless, the 
ghost of failure is shut up with the two people who are 
hound together and who never dream of ceasing to love. 
For when hopes are declining because the promise of youth 
has not met its opportunity, or because a misfit seems to 
clothe every endeavor, two ambitious partners in marriage 
cannot be thoroughly happy. 

The young man makes his great essay in life; the young 
woman who has tied her faith to him looks on, encourages 
and spurs. But she can do little more than that. 

If she sees him constantly gaining ground, then gratifica- 
tion and complacency are at the bottom of her consciousness, 
and ease of life keeps her face charming. It is not because 
he is able to give her more things, though such things may 
be one-fourth of life, but because he brings true her dreams 
of achievement, because he opens the door of life wider and 
she shares his sense of power. 

But if affairs go the other way, if the man fails to grasp 
here and to combine there, or if his all-to-gether cannot get 
its place, then begins for them both, and for her in particular, 
an ordeal of adjustment to a less hopeful outlook on the 
future. Here is a deadening of hopes, a dying of longings, 
which is written on the faces of multitudes of women who 
smile and yet cannot smile it off. 

The pathos of this situation raises a practical question. 

Is the situation unalterable? If the man, for reasons 
beyond help, fails habitually in his undertakings, is there 
any harm to love or to loyalty for the woman to acknowledge 
the fact openly and early to herself? From such an honest 
admission she can take a new view of their united fortunes. 

What can she do? The chances are even that she may 
have in herself that talent for succeeding which her husband 
lacks. In other words, the family should be exploited for 
success, as a business firm would be amid similar circum- 
stances. In a business concern that member comes to the 
front who by native force can make the business flourishing. 

The woman sometimes is this effectual member of the 
matrimonial firm. It is lucky if she finds it out in time and 
determines to take up the problem rationally as her own, 
undeterred by false pride or by foolish fondness. 

But a wife usually waits too long before she acknowledges 
the probability of her husband’s eventual failure. She waits 
until her own day for doing things is past, or until she is 
called upon to do, but is not able to do, the creative kind of 
work which she might have done five or ten years earlier. 
Sentimentality for a vanished expectation has narrowed her 
idea of herself. She has iet discouragement eat out her 
heart—that essence of discouragement which is distilled 
through another’s loss of spirit. 

How much simpler it would have been had she shifted the 
responsibility of creative work to her own shoulders as soon 
as there was reason to suspect that she was fitted to bear it 
the better and more lightly of the two. A certain pride 
unquestionably would have suffered; but the family might 
have been a business success; her own place in the world 
might have been saved; and the children might have had 
their rightful chance. — FRANCIS BELLAMY. 
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On closer inspection Texas seems to have arrived 
al the conclusion that the oil octopus is not such a 
bad fellow after all. 


Shelving Young Men of Fifty 


WE HEAR a great deal in these days about ‘‘ the dead 
line’’ in the ministerial calling. At fifty years of 
age, or even forty, a preacher is said to have reached this 
imaginary line, at which he is supposed to be superannuated, 


although he should be, and commonly is, at the very flood- - 


tide of his power. Churches of all denominations want, 
therefore, young pastors, If they are but newly fledged from 
their nests at Andover, Newton. or Princeton, so much the 
better. But can the student who graduated at a theological 
seminary one, five or ten years ago possibly have the learn- 
ing, pastoral experience, knowledge of men, wisdom, tact, 
ceteris paribus, which the gray-headed pastor has accumu- 
lated by thirty or forty years of study, sermonizing, trial and 
pastoral toil? Our ‘‘ slow ’’ forefathers,.who lived before the 
days of steam and electric travel, telephones and short-cut 
courses of education, thought not. Of course, they knew 





well enough that there were exceptional men, a Jonathan 
Edwards, a Jeremy Taylor, a Nathaniel Emmons—as at a 
later day there were a Buckminster, a Channing, a Bushnell, 
a Summerfield, a Starr King —in whom genius could supply 
the place of years of study and experience. But, for the 
preacher of average natural gifts, they deemed these pre- 
requisite to success. 

‘*Old’’ and “‘ young ’’ are purely relative terms. It is not 
the gray hairs on a man’s head, the crow’s-feet about his eyes 
or the wrinkles on his face that prove him old, but the lack 
of force and fire, of elastic hope and faith, of mental and 
spirtual power. 

When the pastor of the first Congregational Church in 
Boston died, in 1663, the church resolved to supply his place 
by a young man, and accordingly elected Mr. Davenport, of 
New Haven, then seventy years old. 

There are men of sixty and seventy, and even eighty years, 
who are brimming with enthusiasm and energy, and there 
are others but thirty years old who are bankrupt in both. 
‘* The dead line,’’ which is supposed to threaten clergymen 
chiefly, exists as really in every other calling; but it is one 
which is fixed at no 4ge, but is continually shifting, and is 
drawn, not by fate or providence, but by each man for him- 
self. The preacher draws it when he is self-satisfied and 
stops growing mentally and spiritually; when he ceases to 
keep abreast with the thought, science and improved 
processes of his time. Chalmers, Robert Hall, Bushnell, 
Wayland, Edwards Park never reached the line in question. 
They did not, at any period of their lives, lay down their 
oars and float with the current. They knew that mentally a 
man cannot simply mark time; that, like Virgil’s boatman, 
si brachia forte remisit —if he relaxes his efforts he is carried 
backward. They continued to the last alive in every fibre, 
interested in every new advance of thought; and if they had 
each lived and studied for a century they never would have 
thought of tying up at any time their respective stocks of 
knowledge, and labeling them complete. Many of the livest, 
most energetic, and most receptive clergymen we know— 
men who keep all the windows of the mind open to new 
ideas —are past sixty. 

Of course, there are languid, spiritless old men in the min- 
istry, as in all other callings; but, in the great majority of 
cases, old age found them — it did not make them—such. If 
it was a preacher of this stamp whom a venerable father in 
Israel is said to have taken by the whiskers and warned: 
““You had better dye these, for, if you leave your present 
charge, nobody will call you with such a badge of advanced 
life,’’? the advice was not the sagest. It was his brains that 
needed dyeing, not his whiskers. --WILLIAM MATHEWS. 
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The man with a good constitution should be able 
to recuperate from his summer vacation in at least 
two weeks. 

we 


The Next Problem for Inventors 


ARDLY any expression is more common in general con- 
versation than that of wonder as to what will be the next 
step of invention. We have done so much, indeed, that it is 
not uncommon to hear it declared dogmatically that we have 
reached the limit, which means generally that we shall never 
do things — whether the “‘ thing ’’ be the purchase of a spool 
of cotton or a little journey across the continent — very much 
quicker than at present. It is quite possible, indeed, that we 
shall not, and it is doubtful if we shall be very much better 
off if we discover that we can. 

The real problem for inventors, considering the greatest 
good to the greatest number, is to enable us to move not more 
quickly but more happily; to diminish, first of all, the noise 
and the resulting nervous tension with which modern progress 
has replaced the red Indian at the door of the stockade or the 
masked robber at the door of the stagecoach. The need of 
such invention — in other words, a public appreciation of pos- 
sible flaws in the theory that rapid motion is in itself prog- 
ress and involves a necessary sacrifice of the pleasures of the 
eye and the satisfaction of the ear—has here and there 
become already sufficiently manifest to make gardens of 
shrubs and flowers an essential part of more than one line of 
railroad stations, to inaugurate the practice of sprinkling the 
tracks with oil in order to lay the dust and insure more quiet 
running, to pave city streets with asphalt in place of cobble- 
stones, to restrict heavy teaming to certain thoroughfares, to 
legislate against tuneless street music, and to start crusades 
against the vocal atrocities of those who cry their various 
wares in public highways. 

In Boston, to take a concrete example, a corporation con- 
trolling the system of rapid transit recently put in operation, 
has leaped at once to the position of defendant in a series of 
lawsuits for depreciation of property owing to the constant 
thunder of its trains, and has been subject to no little criti- 
cism for the celerity which it enforces upon even the best 
Bostonians in entering and leaving them. : 

The fact is, the American people stir in a sleep in which 
they have been dreaming of a material, one-sided progress, 
axd many of them are already awake to the fact that the true 
touchstone of life is to do a thing not only expeditiously but 
without either a waste of nervous tissue or an excess of appat- 
ent effort. i 

Let the awakening become general and the corporatious— 
which, when all is said and done, depend upon public opin- 
ion and are accustomed rather to approve than to oppose rea 
improvement — will inevitably respond to this very quicken- 
ing in the conception of material progress. The link between 
1apid transit and satisfactory transit is the invention which 
shall make speed comparatively noiseless, and it is safe to 
say that it would find a ready welcome in the office of any of 
our important transportation companies. 

—R. W. BERGENGREN. 
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The Fire-Fighters— By Herbert E. Hamblen 


THE BALD EAGLES’ BALL 


and now, indeed, we were properly ‘‘ in it.’’ Forty- 

one coupled to the hydrant at the door and a stream 
crashed through one of the windows. The Chief called for a 
ladder, and a moment later it fell with a bump against the 
cornice. Discovery, with all that it portended to us—jail, 
probably —was now certain. 

The projecting end of the ladder vibrated, and a helmeted 
head appeared above the cornice. It was Dave Staples, with 
Nineteen’s pipe. 

‘* How’d you fellers git up here?’’ Dave asked. 

‘‘ Came up the other way,’ replied quick-witted Patsy. 

Dave quickly followed the pipe, and we helped with the 
hose. Other ladders had been rafsed, and firemen were 
coming up. It was no place for us, so we followed Dave 
down the scuttle. His first splash around put the fire nearly 
all out, but there was light enough to show us the way to the 
stairs. Down we went and made quick time to the street. 

Forty-one’s house was pretty well scorched, but not seri- 

ously damaged. Members of other companies helped them 
clean and dry it out so the engine could be housed, and soon 
everything had settled back to its normal condition. 
- Our advertisements survived the racket, as they escaped 
notice in the flurry. Next day our fondest hopes were 
realized. As Dave kept mum _ it was supposed that 
Nineteen’s men put them there after the Chief left. 

Some of the papers printed pictures of Forty-one’s house 
with our cards strung across the front, whereby we obtained 
much free advertising. This also attracted attention to their 
mishap. Residents of the district became interested, held a 
fair, and restored the house to better shape than ever; sothat 
our escapade proved beneficial all around. 

Our time being short, Mr. Hayden—Nineteen’s foreman 
—kindly allowed us the use of the meeting-room every other 
night. Plans were perfected, reports of committees received, 
and action taken on the innumerable suggestions that poured 
in from all sides. Financially the success of the ball was 
assured, and we were determined that it should.be socially, too. 

The firemen helped us with the decoration of the hall. 
Mr. Hayden voluntarily loaned us the handsome mahogany 
‘‘ back’ of the engine. We hired twenty-five cages of singing 
canaries; and sisters and sweethearts made banners, rosettes, 
streamers and ornamental mottoes. 

On the eventful night our hall looked nice enough for any- 
body. The whitewashed walls and ceilings were hidden by 
flags and streamers, and the birds sang sweetly from ever- 
green bowers. A band of ten pieces was concealed in a grove 
of Christmas trees, set in a square of heavy planks. The 
hall was brilliantly illuminated by more than four dozen 
sperm.candles. A special committee of three had them in 
charge, with orders to keep them alight, and renew them 
when necessary, regardless of expense. 

I had never been any hand. to cultivate girls, so, as I had 
to have a lady, I invited my cousin Madge. We had never 
been on very good terms, as I had a grudge against the entire 
family on account of the way the junior members had 
received sister Jennie and me when we first came to the 
country; but Madge couldn’t afford to decline an invitation 
to the ball—even from red-headed Bob. Patsy made sure of 
Jennie by getting in his requisition the very next day after 
the first resolution was adopted. 

Patsy said he never expected to go to such grand “‘ doin’s’’ 
again, so he rigged himself out brand-new from top to toe, 
and drove up to our door after Jennie inahack. Father saw 
him coming, and I dreaded an explosion— knowing them both 
—but he only gave an extra 
snort, and withdrew to the 
kitchen till they got away. 

I got no hack for Madge; it 
was only six blocks and she was 
a notable walker. 

The ladies were shown toa 

dressing-room, while we fore- 
gathered in the loft for a 
smoke. When the master-of- 
ceremonies summoned us he 
announced a’ delegation from 
Nineteen. Pipes and cigars 
were hastily doused ; coat lapels 
furtively scrutinized for ashes; 
hair—and, where possible, 
*‘mustaches—solicitously 
stroked and patted into shape, 
and we descended to join the 
ladies. There was a great 
bustling to find partners; we 
took the places assigned us 
with the least possible awk- 
wardness; and as we swung 
around the room in the grand 
march each Volunteer was 
proud of himself and his organ- 
ization —I know I was. 


Editor’s Note — This is the 
third of six stories by Mr. 
Hamblen, describing the life, 
rivalry and adventures of the 
oid-time volunteer firemen, , 
and in particular the rivalry = 


O": of Patsy’s matches had borne the inevitable fruit, 








Wolves, those of Engine 41. 
Each ‘of ane stories is a 
plete in itself. 
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The alderman of the ward came in, danced a polka and, 
with an eye to future political possibilities, left a ten-dollar 
note with the committee. 

Yes, indeed, this was the Volunteers’ night! 

I noticed a couple of Forty-one’s Volunteers on the floor 
and mentioned the fact to Walt Underhill. He said Darby 
Malone and several of his gang were outside, and predicted 
trouble if they got in. A moment later Peter Claxton —our 
foreman —came up, and he said Darby and half a dozen more 
were already inside. We couldn’t very well do anything 
as long as they behaved themselves, for they had bought 
tickets, and were entitled to be present; but we were uneasy 
about it, nevertheless. We talked the matter over among 
ourselves, and finally decided on strong measures —they were 
not the kind of fellows with whom it would do to be too 
finicky. Pete ordered the ticket-seller to sell them no more 
tickets. He demurred; if they called for tickets, and offered 
the money, what could he do? 

** Refuse to sell ’em any. Tell ’em plump an’ plain that 
we don’t want ’em in here an’ won’t have ’em,’’ was Pete’s 
solution. 

‘* Better send a bouncin’ committee out here, then,’’ said 
the ticket man; and we did. That kept any more of them 
from getting in, though the frequently recurring disturbances 
in the lobby were annoying. Another committee was told off 
to keep tab on those inside-—they would bear watching. 

Windows had been let down from the top for ventilating 
purposes, and the resulting draft kept the relighting com- 
mittee busy. Several candles went out simultaneously in the 
northwest corner. As I was not dancing I ran over to help 
the boys relight. I thought I heard a window carefully 
closed as the candles were quickly lighted. Investigation 
showed Darby and his crowd gathered about a window that 
opened on an ailey in the rear; I wondered if there was any- 
thing going on in that alley. I spoke to Patsy and Jim 
Willets, and after warning some of the boys to keep an eye 
on the suspects, we left the room. Not a Forty-oner was in 
sight—a suspicious circumstance in itself, as several who had 
been thrown out by the bouncing committee had kept up a 
row around the door until very recently. We hurried around 
to the alley, Patsy bewailing the probable fate of his new 
clothes. As we approached we saw a length of regulation 
department hose stretched up the alley—a beautiful outlook 
for our girls, truly. 

We cut across a vacant lot and approached the hydrant 
from the rear. A fellow sat on it swinging his heels, a 
spanner protruding from his coat pocket. We advanced in 
single file, Patsy leading. Although the fellow must have been 
on the alert, he failed to recognize us in the semi-darkness. 
Patsy threw out an arm, hookwise, and dragged him over 
backward. He landed good and solid. Jim and I jumped 
in, but Patsy had him throttled—he never squeaked. We 
took the spanner, filled him with wholesome fear of conse- 
quences if he should make a noise, and locked him in a room 
adjoining the hall. Then we coupled the hose to the hydrant 
and left Patsy with it, while Jim and I scouted in the direc- 
tion of the alley. 

Danny Sullivan, a blacksmith’s apprentice, was on watch 
there. He was no such easy meat as the fellow at the 
hydrant. We saw at once that he suspected us, and we 
decided that brute force was the only argument he would 
appreciate. 

Jim jumped at him, but as Danny went down he voiced the 
slogan: ‘‘ Forty-one, Gray Wolf!’’ 

Every Forty-oner within earshot would rally to that cry. 

How many there might be in the alley we had no means of 
knowing, but doubtless there would be enough. I out knife 





There was « lovely pressure on, and the front 
rank of the rescuers went down before it like straws 


and called to Patsy to turn the water on full, leaving Jim to 
attend to Danny. My knife was none too sharp, and the 
stout leather hose was thickly studded with copper rivets. I 
kinked it under my foot, in case the water should come 
before I could get it cut, and sawed away for dear life. A 
rapid patter of feet in the alley and the repetition of the Gray 
Wolves’ rallying cry spurred me on. Luck was with me for 
once, and I got the hose cut in time. There was a lovely 
pressure on, and the front rank of the rescuers went down 
before it like straws. The others, remembering they had 
left something in the other end of the alley, went back after 
it on the double-quick. I dragged the hose in after them as 
far as it would go, that they might not lack for water. Their 
objective was a small wicket-gate in the fence at the back of 
the alley. My stream reached the fence all right, and kept 
them amused while hunting for the latch. By the time they 
got that gate open they were in condition to realize what a 
good joke they had planned for our guests. Once through 
the gate they were out of range, but they had no occasion 
to complain of having been slighted. 

When Darby and his contingent heard Danny’s alarm they 
were undecided whether to vault through the window to the 
assistance of the forces in the alley, or to start a row inside. 
Splashing water and gurgling cries from the alley promptly 
dissuaded them from venturing in that direction, and as they 
were instantly surrounded by eager Bald Eagles they 
prudently accepted an invitation to withdraw quietly. 

Danny and Jim were rolling about on.the cobblestones, 
pulling hair and getting in an occasional lick. Danny was 
on top and had rather the better of it. I threatened to turn 
the hose on them unless he let Jim up. Danny told me to go 
ahead and be hanged to me, but Jim begged me not to, so I 
called to Patsy to shut the water off, while I helped Jim. 

Sullivan gave both of us a pretty good tussle, but we had 
him nearly subdued when the gang who had been expelled 
from the hall arrived. They were ugly and full of fight, and 
quickly turned the tables. 


We three gave just one call for help, and then had other 


uses for our breath. Sweet, indeed, were those few minutes 
to the Gray Wolves before our fellows arrived; but when they 
did, they quickly dug us out, and those Forty-oners got what 
they so richly deserved. We surrounded them and whaled 
them till he who would have asked for more would have 
been a hog, indeed. They cut through us at last, and made 
record time fot home. We chased them clear of the district, 
and warned them as to what they might expect if they should 
presume to return. 

Everybody’s good clothes were more or less damaged, and 
we three who had been in the brunt of it had to go home for 
repairs. Patsy surveyed his own wreckage somewhat rue- 
fully, then, with a toss of the head, he exclaimed: 

‘Well, I don’t care; it was a good rumpus, an’ worth 
every cent of it!’’ 

We posted sentries to guard against a reprisal, but Darby 
and his Gray Wolves had got enough of the Bald Eagles’ 
claws for once—they never came back. 

Our ball netted us fifty dollars in clean, cold cash; much 
more than we could possibly invest in a stove, no matter how 
fine. The committee got the biggest stove they could find, 
of a pattern that was extremely popular —and scarce— with 
fire companies. The main body was an immense, white- 
washed, cast-iron globe, ribbed like a pumpkin, and sur- 
rounded by a convenient rail for the accommodation of cold 
and wet feet. There was a big, flat top, with a removable 
cover, suitable for the chowder-kettle. Not another engine- 
house in town could boast anything comparable with it. It 
would hold half a bushel of coal, burn all night, and roast 
you out of the farthest corner of 
the room. We also got an 
entire new outfit of pipe—the 
old being a mere shell, danger- 
ously full of holes—and a ton 
of coal. We had to take Mr. 
Hayden into our confidence so 
the dealer’s men could get in to 
set the stove up. We had a tin 
sign tacked on the wall behind 
the stove which read: 

‘* Presented to Engine 19 by 
her Volunteer Runners.’’. 

And after all that we had a 
tidy sym left with which to open 
a bank account: a state of affairs 
never before heard of even in 
the department organization. 

news spread in that 
unaccountable way which news 
has, so that all hands turned 
out that evening. Fortunately 
it was zero weather, which 
made the new stove seem all 
the moretimely. Thedelighted 
exclamations of the men as they 
came strolling in more than re- 
paid us for our efforts in their 
behalf. The Volunteers were 
declared to be the right sort, 
and were invited to sit up close 
to the new stove (regardless 
of the Chief’s orders), and make 
themselves ‘‘ to hum.’’ 

The men declared that the 
rae night should be made memora- 
asfoold vue o ble. A collection was taken 
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Palms and 
Decorative Plants 


H EADQUARTERS for strong South- 

ern-grown stock, which is far 
better and stronger than  hot-house 
plants; also much cheaper. Send for 
splendid catalogue of Palms, Ferns, 
Conifers, Aquatics, Bamboos, Economic 
Plants, Tropical Fruit and Orange 
Trees, Decorative Plants, etc. 

We ship safely to most remote 


parts of the world, every day 
except Sunday. 


ROYAL-PALM NURSERIES 


Oneco, Florida 











The Photo-Minlature 


The most interesting pho- 
tographic magazine pub- 
lished. Each number a com- 
plete book telling all about 
one subject, charmingly illus- 
trated. 28 numbers ready, 
comprehendiny a liberal edu- 
cation in photography Raed 
tegraphy at seo o- 
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Photograp! 75 Landarape and 
Cloud Phe gage hy, etc., 25 
‘| cents ey year. 
\| Sold by all dealers. Write for 
full list of subjects. 

Tennant & Ward, Pu! 

287-B Fourth Aves. N.Y. City 


WHEN HANGING DRAPERIES 
Standard Ringless 

















Sold by leading Decorators and Upholstery Houses. 
MANUPACTURERS, 41 UNION SQ., NEW YORK 


The Misses Shipley’s School for Girls 


PREPARATORY TO BRYN MAWR COLLEGE 


Bryn Mawr, Pa. Ten miles from Philadelphia. Number 
limited. Tidividual attention. Athletic and outdoor life. 
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up—in whieh we were forbidden to partiei- 


| pate— and the proceeds invested in cider and 


two-cent cigars. Joe Stillings went home and 
got his fiddie, and it was Andy Beekman’s 
proud boast that he had a ‘‘ whustle’’ that 
could split the shingles. Popular songs ran 
around the circle, all hands roaring out the 
choruses. Jigs and breakdowns were danced 
by rival champions to the accompaniment of 
“* Juba,’’ patted by experts. And when the 
entire repertoire had been gone through and 
everybody was dreading the necessity of repe- 
titions — to kill time — Lon Seabrooke jumped 
into the breach and covered himself with 
imperishable glory by his lifelike impersona- 
tion of an ‘‘ Uncle Snowball’’ plantation 
preacher. Lon wasa quiet, unobtrusive chap; 
nobody would have believed that he had it in 
him; so it was all the more welcome. 

We had a roaring good time, and kept it 
up till after one o’clock. The solitary candle 
expired long before that, but it was a mere 
luxury, anyhow; the open stove door threw 
a mellow light over the scene that was far 
more enjoyable, and equally convenient for 
obtaining lights—while the cigars lasted. 
There were no protestations of renewed fidel- 
ity, not even a handclasp, as we bade each 
other a cordial good-morning and started for 
our several homes; but every one there knew 
that a link had been forged in the tie between 
the Firemen and Volunteers that no official 
order could ever break. I had just turned 
the last corner, and was thinking how good 
the blankets would feel, and how soon I 
would be between them, when the City Hall 
bell spoke. Ordinarily I should have waited 
to count, but now there were too many men in 
the vicinity of the engine-house; I turned at 
once and retraced my steps on the run. I 
was none too soon, either; for a couple of the 
men who had stopped for a last word on the 
corner had the doors open and were rolling 
her out. 

The fire was in our district, and we had a 
The engine-house being in 
it was sometimes a 


take; for, of course, the bell gave no inkling 
in that respect. If none of the men had 
located the fire on their way to the engine- 
we would rush her out into Burke 
Street, and if there was no fire in sight take 
our cue from the crowd who would be running. 
If there was no fire in sight and no crowd 
either, we would go east or west, according 
to whether the old market or City Hall bell 
had first given the alarm. This method was 
apt to prove misleading, as either of the bell- 
ringers might see a fire in the other end of 
the district. So, once in a great while it 
would happen that we would start off in the 
wrong direction, but something always turned 
up to put us on the right track before we had 
gone far. 

On this occasion all hands had been so 
near the engine-house that nobody had the 
least idea where the fire was, and, strange to 
say, there was a very decided difference of 
opinion as to which of the bells had given the 
first alarm. We whirled the old lady out 
into Burke Street. There was no fire in 
sight, and, owing to the lateness of the hour, 
no people about. Ata venture, Mr. Hayden 
started off to the westward and we, of course, 
followed with the machine. 

We had a full crew—and more—and, as 
an earlier start was not conceivable, there was 
a good prospect that we should get the first 
stream on the fire—an object worthy the 
most strenuous effort. We rushed her along 
grandly, making as little noise as possible, 
for Forty-one might be lying in wait to rush 
out and pass us—which would be almost as 
bad as being washed. -We ran to the end of 
the district, but found no fire. This was a 
fine howdy-do, indeed, and we with such a 
good start. We turned south and ran across 
the district, but still there wasn’t a spark or 
a whiff of smoke. That end of the district 
was as quiet as a country village, though the 
bells continued to ring, showing that there 
certainly was a fire somewhere. 

Of course, it was perfectly plain now that 
we had made a wrong start, and the only thing 
to do was to retrace our steps, with the 
extremely gratifying knowledge that we 
should be last on the scene. All hands were 
fighting mad as we yanked the old girl back 
again. If she came west in a hurry, she was 
going east by leaps and bounds, barely touch- 
ing the cobblestones here and there, it 
seemed. Well the boys knew what their 
reception would be. The Chief was a past- 
master of sarcasm—and then, there was 
Forty-one! This would be nuts for her fel- 
lows. We hadn’t seen a single apparatus 
since leaving the house, so we knew we were 
the only real thing. When we got within two 
blocks of the engine-house the bells stopped 


ringing. The fire was out — or under control, 
any way — but we kept on, bound to put in an 
appearance, to prove that we were still on 
earth, at least. 

Three blocks beyond the engine-house Mr. 
Hayden signaled us to stop. Forty-one had 
popped out of a side street right in front of 
him—returning. What a yell they set up 
when they saw us! Harry walked deliber- 
ately back to where we stood awaiting his 
orders. It was out of their way, but they 
turned and followed him, indulging in insult- 
ing remarks, jeers and catcalls. They 
stopped half a block from us, turned their 
engine crosswise of the street behind them, 
and entertained us with their witticisms. 

“*They’ve been havin’ a house-warmin’ 
an’ overslep’—They dares’n’t leave till 
they covered the fire wid ashes ter make 
it keep in till dey got back—How’s the 
new feather-beds, Nineteen?—I hear the 
Chief's a-goin’ ter give yees a private bell 
an’ a man ter ring it—he’ll have ter ring 
it half an hour afore the fire ter give ’em 
time ter make their beds an’ get a shin-roast 
afore they start.’’ : 

Gleefully they piled it on—and our fellows 
getting madder every minute. They were 
like simple children of Nature, poking the 
fire with giant-powder cartridges. They 
knew not—and without a doubt cared not — 
what the results might be. Mike Donovan, 
Forty-one’s big foreman, stepped up to Harry 
Hayden, and giving him a facetious dig in 
the ribs with the small end of his trumpet, 
asked: ‘‘ How does the new stove work, hey, 
Harry?’’ 

‘* Sump’n like that,’’ replied Harry, hand- 
ing him a stinger on the nose which staggered 
him, bigas he was. They clinched like a pair 
of Kilkenny cats, and the fracas was on. It 
was the needed spark, and the explosion was 
instantaneous and highly satisfactory to all. 
Each side gave tongue to its war-cry. The 
Forty-oners met us fully half way, the foremen 
became separated and swallowed up among 
their men, and all hands joined in a general 
mix-up. 

Stung to desperation by their jeers—and 
unable to reply —we pitched into them, the 
unreasoning hate of the department feud 
strengthened and abetted by this latest and 
most undeserved insult. They were equally 
willing, and met us with the dogged determi- 
nation for which they were so justly celebrated. 
Back and forth between the engines the tide 
of battle ebbed and flowed, first one side and 
then the other gaining a temporary advantage. 
Tigers, rather than Wolves, they should have 
been called, for they dearly loved a scrap— 
especially with their hereditary foes, the Bald 
Eagles. It was a quiet neighborhood — be- 
fore we came into it—far removed from the 
haunts of the primitive police. But now 
every window in the block was open and 
filled with heads. The natives caught the 
infectious enthusiasm of the fray and cheered 
us on according to their preferences. 

The fight had raged for half an hour or 
more, and there was no prospect of a decision, 
when somebody on our side dug up a paving- 
stone. He was an expert with that kind of 
weapon, and Forty-one’s signal lamp went 
out like a spent meteor. An opening once 
made, and the advantage noted, more similar 
missiles were soon forthcoming. The Gray 
Wolves, taken by surprise, were staggered by 
the first volley — as well they might have been. 
They wavered. We pressed our advantage, 
and the second volley rattled on their machine 
like hail on a shed roof. Our artillery was 
invincible; not even their stout hearts could 
stand against it, and they were too hard 
pressed to excavate ammunition for them- 
selves. They turned their machine and fled, 
panic-stricken. We hailed the movement 
with derisive shouts of victory, and followed 
up the good work. 

Their rear-guard—composed chiefly of 
Volunteers —kept up a show of resistance, 
but, having once got them on the run, it was 
comparatively easy to keep them going. We 
followed them a couple of blocks —they never 
rallied—and then, our vengeance sated, we 
returned. 

Despite our victory, it was a sad home- 
coming for Nineteen. We all knew there 
would be an aftermath to the night’s doings, 
and nobody dreaded it worse than the Volun- 
teers, as it had all come about, indirectly, 
through us. The firemen said never a word, 
but we realized that, by the irony of Fate, we 
were at the bottom of it all. Nobody had 
located the fire on account of the jollification 
over the new stove, and we were to blame for 
the stove. And the Volunteers of late had 
become a favorite subject for abuse and revil- 
ings by both the press and the politicians. 
Little wonder, then, that we felt in our bones 
that we were in for it. 
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a”. you are having any trouble 
with the finish on your floors, 
or are not entirely pleased with 





their appearance, it is certain you 
have not used Liquid Granite, 
the finest Floor Finish ever intro- 
duced. 


Finished samples of wood and 
instructive pamphlet on the 
are of natural wood floors 
sent free for the asking. 


BERRY BROTHERS, Limited 
Varnish Manufacturers 


New York, 252 Pearl Street. 
Boston, 520 Atlantic Avenue. 
BALTIMORE, 22 E. Lombard Street. 
PHILADELPHIA, 26 and 28 _N. Fourth Street. 
CuicaGo, 15 and 17 Lake Street. 
CINCINNATI, 304 Main Street. 
St. Louis, 112 Fourth Street. 
SAN FRANCISCO, 12 Front Street. 


Factory and Main Office, Detroit 














You can become a talented Cornet performer in five 
minutes. No knowledge of music required. Wonderful 
as the phonograph — ingenious as the self-playing piano. 
Already hund “teers of Bands have equipped themselves 
with the self-playing Brass Band Instruments. Churches 
are organizin Cs. and —- money to pay off their 
debts. Win. . Miller, leader of the above band, says: 
“Instruments first-class. Just what we needed. Have 
14-piece Band. Intend to enlarge it. Have had one con- 
cert. Wasa at success.'’ Special Offer 25e,. To in- 
troduce this Wonderful Invention we will send a sample 
of our Self-Playing Cornetto prepaid for 25c. with our illus- 
trated catalog. Trade-mark ‘* Zobo"' on every instrument. 


Strauss Mfg. Co., 142-146 W, 14th St., Dept. 17, New York 
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Made for Wood or Metal Kedsteads 

It is all that its trade-mark name implies for sleep and rest. 

Order one of your dealer for trial. 
MONEY BACK IF DESIRED 

Have never been asked to refund. Look for brass name- 

late, “ Ideal,” on bed. Take no substitute. Write for our 

klet, ** Wide-Awake Facts Abang Sleep,” mailed free. 

Address pt. A 


Foster Bros. Mfg. Co., 4 Broad St., Utiea, N. Y. 
10 PER CENT. TO 50 PER CENT. SAVED 


ON ALL MAKES OF 


Headquarters for Buying, Selling 
and graye Bs rls or haneee: 
Photogra ol bed 

v' Supp! offer 
will aha ge T OUT! 
New 68-page illus. ’ aioe ant 
bargain list mailed free. Dept. 8A. 


New York Camera Exchange, 114 Fulton St., New York 






























BRIM FULL OF BRIGHT 
IDEAS For BUSINESS MEN 


SYSTEM 
each month explains fully, with 





actually in use by SUCCESSFUL 
business and professional men, 
eaches, encourages system. 
Trial 4 mus. subscription, Ie 
Shaw-Walker, Muskegon, Mich. 
Book on Business Methods free. 
* acnteaney 


D. L. DOWD’S HEALTH EXERCISER 


or athlete or invalid, 
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For Winter 
Wear 


There is a snug comfort, de- 
lightful satisfaction and inci- 
dentally less need for quinine 
and cold cures if you have 
Lewis Union Suits. 
Warmth Retaining Wodl spe 
cially selected before it is mas 
is the beginning of the qua oa 
Kait te Order on the Lewis 
machines means an individual- 
ity of excellence; and that you 
et Lewis perfection in Lewis 
Gnderwear only ; knit to fit yeu. 
Fit and Wear are Guaranteed. 
Buy of your local dealer; he is 
authorised to take back and re- 
fund the money for any Lewis 
Underwear that isn't right. If 
you cannot do this and buy of 
us direct, send the goods back 
at our expense if there is any- 
thing wrong. 
Catal and Sam ples are Free. 
Send us your dealer's name if you oe to buy of 
him, or we will send 24 samples anc self measurement 
blank for the asking, and see that results are satisfactory. 


LEWIS KNITTING COMPANY 
220 Main Street Janesville, Wis. 








Heated, Complete 
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By Our Plan we fur- 
nish all Fm cage on 
roval, fully Lag ir 

teed, including hig! 

grade boiler, best ra 
tion, all fittings am 
piping cut to fit, up-to-date plans and directions to erect, to 
thoroughly and economically warm this house or any other of 
the same size for § EE estimate of exact cost of old or 
new houses if you yo Foe or sketches. Ask for Home 
Heater Booklet. We manufacture Stove Pipe Water Heaters, 
Furnace tee Regulating Safety Valves, Hot Water Boilers. 

mtnny) ht HEATING CO. 
1280 pm... Building, Minneapolis, Minn. 

















Painting 
sent free 
on request 
to any one 

that wants 

to know how 

to paint well 

and econom- 
ically. 

Liberal induce- 

ments to dealers. 


Patten Paint Co. 
281 Lake &t., 
Milwaukee, Wis. 





Instructions wholly by 
the men who hold the best 


TO BE AN Chicago today, The only 


high-grade school of its 
kind in the country. Send 
for free prospectus. 


CHICAGO CORRESPONDENCE 
COLLEGE OF ADVERTISING 
Suite F, Isabella Building, Chicago, Ii, 


BIRD MANNA! 


The great secret of the canary breeders of the 
Hartz Mountains in Germany. Bird Manna 
will restore the song of cage ea ss pre- 
vent their ailments, and restore t to good 
conden . If given during ne ‘saooek of 

shedding feathers it will carry the little musi- 
cian through this critical period without the 
loss of song. yah ee on receipt of lic. 
in stamps. Sold by all druggists. ird Book 


THE BIRD FOOD CO. 
No. 400 N. Third St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


A Perfect Form 


Send for the ‘Standard Chart of Physical 
Culture.” Hang it on the wall of your ? bed 
chamber. a shows by carefully 
iNlustrati how %o sare 
a4 body to > the ideal of 

10 cents in stamps or silver. State mm 


5th Ave, School of Physical Culture 
__Dept. L, 114 Fifth Ave., New York 


GENUINE Guyot SUSPENDERS 
Are inimitable. Always on the word GUYOT on webbing 


and buckle 
bagging. i your dealer offers # 
OSTHEINER BROS., 621 Broadway, N.Y. City 
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Artificial Blood Oranges 


Blood oranges always command a price 
somewhat in advance of that asked for or- 
dinary oranges. This is particularly the case 
in Europe, and, as a purely commercial 
enterprise, two German scientists, Doctors 
Pum and Micko, have recently been making 
experiments with a view to communicating 
artificially a red color to the juice of the fruit. 
This they have accomplished by injecting 
aniline red through the skin of the every-day 
orange before it is quite ripe. 

The attempts thus far made have been only 
partly successful. Aniline red is a very 
cheap substance, and the process of injection 
can be performed at small expense; but 
unfortunately the coloring is not accom- 
plished evenly, and the pulp is liable to be 
Streaky. Tosum up, the conclusion drawn 
is that the artificial blood orange is not 
likely soon to take the place of the natural 
product. 

Blood oranges are commonly supposed to 
be sweeter than ordinary ones, though such 
is not the case in reality. Another popular 
notion is that they are accidental ‘‘ sports,’’ 
whereas the fact is that they represent a 
peculiar variety. Nobody knows what is the 
nature of their coloring matter, but the same 
phenomenon of blood-tinge is found in other 
fruits. 

The early Spaniards brought with them to 
America a kind of peach which is to this day 
a favorite variety in many parts of this coun- 
try, its pulp being quite solid and of a blood- 
red hue. On account of its solidity house- 
wives in Maryland and elsewhere frequently 
use it for preserving. The juice of some 
cherries, also, is of the color of blood. 

There seems to be no doubt that the first 
blood oranges came from the region of the 
Mediterranean, where even at the present 
time they are largely grown for market. 


A Mechanical Stentor 


A contrivance has just been patented 
which gives to phonograph or telephone the 
voice of a stentor. It is an entirely new 
idea, and depends for its efficiency upon a 
metal disk which is kept rapidly spinning by 
the same motor that runs the machine. The 
vibration of the diaphragm, caused by the 
voice, pulls a lever back and forth, and thus 
varies the pressure of a brake upon the edge 
of the revolving disk. This brake is con- 
nected by a wire with a large diaphragm. 

As a result, the large diaphragm is made 
to vibrate very powerfully, the power com- 
ing from the revolution of a shaft—in other 
words, from the machine. The voice of the 
speaker merely modifies the vibrations, but 
in this way ordinary speaking tones are 
converted into shouts while preserving the 
intonation faithfully. 

The contrivance may be applied either to 
telephone or phonograph, and it will magnify 
the sounds to any desired extent. If desired, 
a four-horse engine may be used to run it, 
with proportionate effects in the way of loud- 
ness. As might be supposed, it will repro- 
duce music as well as the voice. 


Welcome News for Vegetarians 


These are days in which there is some 
satisfaction in being a vegetarian. To give 
up animal foods is hardly a sacrifice, inas- 
much as nearly all of them are counterfeited, 
more or less successfully, by plant products 
of one kind or another. Many such sub- 
stitutes have been patented within the last 
two or three years, and their sale has attained 
great proportions. 

From the vegetarian viewpoint all animal 
foods are harmful and even dangerous. 
Meat is a peril to the digestion, say the vege- 
tarians; milk and butter are loaded with 
germs of consumption and typhoid; and even 
the innocent-looking egg may be a pathogenic 
bomb. Hence the importance of relying 
upon plants exclusively for sustenance. 

Only recently, however, has it been ascer- 
tained that meat substitutes can be so artis- 
tically compounded as to deceive the palate; 
the consumer may have all the sensations of 
the meat-eater without the possible danger. 
We have even, as the newest achievements 
in this line, the ‘“‘ vegetable beefsteak,’’ the 
‘* vegetable beef hash,’’ and the ‘‘ vegetable 
oyster stew.’’ 

Let it not be imagined that this is merely 
a gastronomic jest; nothing could be more 
serious. ‘‘ Vegetable meat’’ has been pat- 
tented, and one of many interesting forms in 
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which it appears is that of “ 
without chicken.’’ There is a_ kind of 
mince-pie, peculiar to Connecticut, which is 
made without meat or any alcoholic ingredi- 
ent—‘‘ temperance mince-pie,’’ it is called 
—which is really a marvel in its way; but it 
is surely surpassed, as a paradox in foods, 
by the “‘ chicken pie without chicken.’’ 

The ‘‘ vegetable meat’’ is said to be prac- 
tically the same thing as real meat in respect 
to composition. Though made chiefly of 
nuts, it is almost indistinguishable from beef 
or mutton, and is said to contain the same 
food elements. It comes in cans, and looks 
like pressed chicken or turkey. One cuts it 
in slices, or does anything else with it that 
may be done with beef or chicken, and, in 
eating it, it is said, ‘‘ finds it difficult to con- 
vince himself that he is not actually partaking 
of animal food.’’ 

In place of ordinary butter the vegetarian 
may now buy “ vegetable butter,’’ manufac- 
tured from nuts. Its promoters claim that it 
‘* replaces lard, olive oil, and all other fats,’’ 
makes capital gravies, and serves for shorten- 
ing cakes and pie-crust. 

One great advantage of the ‘‘ vegetable 
meat’’ is that it is ‘‘ predigested;’’ it does 
away almost altogether with the necessity for 
the ordinary processes of assimilation. 


The Deadly Ptomaine 


The ptomaine, as a menace to health and | 


even to life, is obtaining a good deal of atten- 
tion from physicians. It is a chemical prod- 
uct formed incidentally to decomposition, 
and the worst of it is that nobody is safe 
from its attack, though fatal cases of poison- 
ing by it seem to be rare. 

There are many kinds of ptomaines, but 


chicken salad 





some of the most deadly occur in fish that | 


have been too long out of water. 
retards their formation, 


Cold | 
but a fish that has | 


come from far away, and which has neces- | 


sarily been on ice for a considerable length 
of time, is said to be an unsafe article of diet. 
Indeed, some experts in such matters have 
gone so far as to urge that it would be very 
desirable that fish should be sold only alive 
in this country, as they are in Germany, 


where the housewife goes to market and | 


selects her scaly dinner as it swims around 
in the tank, 

It is certain that deaths attributed to acute 
indigestion or other commonplace causes are 
often actually due to poisoning by ptomaines, 
Only the other day one of Washington’s most 
distinguished physicians died from such a 
cause, having partaken of shad roe. 

But perhaps the most curious thing about 
ptomaines is their resemblance, chemically 
speaking, to vegetable alkaloids —this resem- 
blance being so marked that in numerous 
instances the persons killed by them have 


been supposed to be victims of morphine, | 


strychnine or other poisons. This has given 
to them a conspicuous importance from a 
medico-legal viewpoint. In the case of an 
Italian widow named Sonzongo an autopsy 
gave evidence of the presence of morphine in 
quantities sufficient to produce death, but 
further investigation proved beyond question 
that the alkaloid was only a ptomaine. 

Accordingly, physicians who perform autop- 
sies are always on their guard, nowadays, 
against mistaking ptomaines for poisons of 
vegetable origin, inasmuch as an error of 
that kind might easily cause a dreadful mis- 
carriage of justice. 


Imitation Whalebone 


A new kind of artificial whalebone has just 
been patented in this country by a Hollander, 
and, if the claims made for it are justified, it 
will prove most valuable commercially. It 
is said to have all the toughness, elasticity 
and durability of the substance imitated, 
with less brittleness. 

The material is derived from ordinary 
bones—any kind of bones will do— which, 
after being thoroughly cleaned, are soaked in 
dilute hydrochloric acid. By this means all 
of the limy matter is removed from them, 
leaving only the cellular structure, and, asa 
result, they are soft and flexible. It only 
remains to toughen them by a species of tan- 
ning. 

The tanning is done by soaking the decal- 
cified bones in a solution of chrome-alum for 
a period of from three to five days, at the end 
of which they are tough and elastic. They 
are then rinsed with water, dried, and cut 
into strips corresponding in size and form to 
commercial whalebone. 








We have no agents or branch stores, 
All orders should be sent direct to us, 


New Fall Suits 
and Jackets. 


HERE are many new 

styles in suits and 
jackets for this season, 
and the lady who wishes 
to dress well at moderate 
cost should write for 
our new Fall and W inter 
Cc gueand 
the materials from which 
we make our garments. 
We keep no ready-made 
stock, but make every 
xarment to order. Our 
prices are lower thin 
ever before. Our Cata- 
logue illustrates: 


New Cloth Gowns, 
$8 up. 
Jaunty Cloth 
Costumes. 


lined throughout with 
fine quality taffeta silk, 
5 up. 
Suits of Wide Welt 
Corduroy, $20 up. 
‘The latest material — 
with the soft: lustre of 
silk velvet, and of splen- 
did wearing qualities. 
Separate Skirts, $4 up. 
Rainy-Day and Golf Suits and Skirts, 
Suits, $8 up. Skirts, $5 up. 
Long Outer Jackets, $10 up. Jaunty Short 
Jackets, $7 up. 
We Pay Express Charges Everywhere. 
Remember this is a “‘ Money Back” Business. 
“ What Does that Mean?” 
a a that whatever we send you must fit 
ou satisfaction. If it does not, send it 
pads Psi we will refund your money. 
Catal e and samples will be sent free by return 
mail. Be sure to mention whether you wish sam- 
ples for suits or for cloaks, so that we will be able 
to send you a full line of exactly what you desire. 


THE NATIONAL CLOAK CO., 
119 and 121 West 234 Street, New York. 























is produced bya 
new, scientific proc- 
ess. It meets hygien- 
ic requirements better 
than any other fabric in 
any otherundergarment, no 
matter what the price. It is 
soft to the skin ~a real fleece of 
comfort. Wright’s Health Under- 
wear, by being reasonably priced, 
has brought healthful dressing within 

the means of all. Ask to see it when 
selecting underwear. Send for catalogue. 
WRIGHT’S HEALTH UNDERWEAR CO. 

75 Franklin Street, New York 
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DELICIOUS 
FOR THE TEETH. 


ILL do all that other 
dentifrices claim to per- 
form, and in a far 
more agreeable and 
satisfactory manner. 
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at druggists 


Sample Vial 
FREE 
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everywhere 
by its 
good works 


- An Elgin 
Watch is the 
perfect timepiece possible 
to make, with exact machines 
and most skillful hands. Kvery 


ELGIN 


Watch 


designed to increase the great rep- 
utation of the El as the world’s 
standard ti eeper. Known 
every where, 








“T hear you. I can hear now 

as well as anybody.” 
“*How?’ Oh, some- 

thing new— 

Ear-drum. I’ve a pair 

in my ears now, but zon can’t 

see ’em—they’re invisible. 

I wouldn’t know I had ’em in my- 

self, only that I hear all right.” 






The Morley Ear-dram makes up for 
deficiencies of the im 
Entirely different from any 
device. No No 
wire, rubber, nor 
glass. Invisible, 


THE MORLEY CO., Department T 
N. B. Cor. 16th and Chestnut Sts., Philadelphia 




















Nursing- 
Bottles 


Warranted Pure Gum. 
Right Size, Right Shape 
Small hole, easily made larger. 
elean: 


5 ae 

No Ribs to catch secretion. 

y cannot it of 

Outlasts three ordinary nipples. 

Same price as cheaply-made, adulterated 
—5 cents each, or 50 cents dozen. 

Se Seeing, ox etn on, Yona. 

The Gotham Co., 82 Warren 8t., X. Y. 
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| A Mexican Retort Courteous 


The President of Mexico, General Porfirio 

| Diaz, whose wise policy and firm hand have 

carried his nation to the front rank of Spanish- 

| speaking countries, is noted for the studied 

courtesy with which he treats all with whom 

he comes in contact, but he is not without a 
keen sense of humor. 

He gained national prominence and won 
his spurs at the battle of Puebla, where the 
Liberal forces made a gallant but ineffectual 
stand against the French who had invaded 
Mexico for the purpose of erecting a throne 
for Maximilian. 

Notwithstanding the fact that the Mexican 
forces were defeated, their defense against 
superior numbers was so gallant that the 
anniversary of the battle of the fifth of May 
became a national holiday in Mexico. 

A brusque American once 


a defeat, when you know that the French 
finally took Puebla?’’ 

President Diaz, with a twinkle in his eye, 
| replied: ‘‘ Perhaps we have imitated the 
| Americans even to the extent of celebrating 
| our defeats, for I have been told that the 
British defeated the Colonists at the battle of 
| Bunker Hill, and yet you built a monument 
| to commemorate the event.’’ 


The Dromio Howisons 


the autumn of 1894 Rear-Admiral 


| Howison, then Commandant of the Mare 


| Island Navy Yard, in San Francisco harbor, 
was the unconscious actor in an interesting 
drama. 

The plot was a humorous one, and grew 
| out of the naval man being mistaken for Mr. 
| G. H. Howison, Ph.D., LL.D., etc., a scholar 
of note who graces the Mills Chair of Philos- 
ophy in the University of California. 

A well-to-do farmer living in the citrus 
region of Butte County had long followed the 
writings of Professor Howison. The farmer 
was not a man of much education, but was a 
natural metaphysician, and his independent 
means had enabled him to spend a great 
deal of time in reading. Everything that 
Professor Howison published the farmer 
pasted into a scrapbook, but all that he 
gleaned concerning the personality of his 
philosopher and guide was that he lived 
somewhere across the bay from San 
Francisco. 

After the gathering of the harvests in ’94 
the farmer made a trip to San Francisco, 
stopping with some friends. On the first 
morning after his arrival he announced that 
he was going to call on the celebrated 
Howison. 

Wandering along the water front the Butte 
County man spied a_ neat-lpoking steam 
launch for hire. 

** Do you know the great Howison?’’ asked 
the farmer. 

‘* Not personally; haveseenhim. He lives 
over there,’’ beckoning in the direction of 
Mare Island. 

‘* What’ll you charge to take me there and 
back?’”’ 

‘* Ten dollars.’’ 

The farmer thought this was pretty steep 
fare, but, if that was the price, it was not 
too much for the privilege of meeting the 
renowned philosopher. 

At Mare Island he had some difficulty get- 
ting past the outer cordon of ‘‘ Jackies,’’ but 
his importunities finally won him an au- 
dience. 

When ushered into Commandant Howison’s 
presence the visitor bowed awkwardly, and 
faltered that he had come merely to pay his 
respects. The Commandant said a courteous 
word or two, and the embarrassed, but 
delighted, farmer withdrew. 

In the outer office he stopped to survey the 
place. Oneof the clerks had framed a news- 
paper clipping giving the Commandant’s 
record. This the farmer read eagerly, and 
all the way home tried to reconcile the 
Howison of philosophy with the Howison of 
war. 

‘*Did you meet your man?” his friends 
asked that night. 

“Ves,” replied the farmer; ‘‘ went out to 
Mare Island on a launch, and when I looked 
at Howison’s splendid forehead I knew why 
it was I could not comprehend many of his 
writings.’’ 

**T didn’t know he was an author. 
has he written?’’ 


What 








asked the | 
President: ‘‘ Why do you Mexicans celebrate | 
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Half-Price Before Publication Sale | 


Wee The coupon below, if cut out and mailed us promptly, 
will secure for you a set of the first edition of the 


New International Shakespeare 


at halfthe regular price. The first limited edition is now being printed from new plates. 
To secure a large number of orders before publication, we will make unusual concessions 
to advance subscribers. The first thousand sets will be sold for $18.00 in cloth and 
$22.00 in half leather binding, and you may pay at the rate of $1.00 a month. 


Complete Sets Will Be Sent On Approval 


If you do not own a complete Shakespeare, or if you own a set with insufficient 
Notes, with no Glossaries, no Critical Comments, or not fully illustrated, you should 
not let pass this chance to secure the best Shakespe@re at the price you would have 
to pay for a poor edition. It will be necessary to order at once to obtain a set at the 
best terms, for the price will be advanced after this ‘‘ Before Publication ’’ sale. The coupon 
will bring you a set without cost. It may be returned at our expense if not satisfactory. 


Bindings in cloth or half leather, stamped in gold 
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Size of volumes, 8 by 5% inches —14% inches thick. 
A Complete Shakespearean Library 


In accuracy, clearness, convenience of arrangement, and in all that goes to consti- 
tute a perfect set of Shakespeare, the New International Edition holds first place. 

This is the ideal edition for those who would read the great Poet with understanding 
and pleasure. Every obsolete word and every obscure passage is fully explained. The 
International Edition reproduces the famous Cambridge text, which has been for forty 
years the standard text of Shakespeare. Shakespeare’s Works are given absolutely 
complete, including the Sonnets and Poems, This edition rests upon a greater consensus 
of Shakespearean knowledge than any other edition in existence. All recognized 
Shakespearean authorities are represented in the Notes and Critical Comments, among 
them being Furness, Lamb, Coleridge, Goethe, Tennyson, Gollancz, Dowden, White, 
Victor Hugo, Heine, Johnson, and many others. 

Each play is preceded by Critical Prefaces giving the history of the play, and by 
Critical Comments drawn from the works of great Shakespearean scholars. Follow- 
ing each play are full Glossaries, and Critical and Explanatory Notes. There are over 
200 illustrations, rare woodcuts of Shakespeare’s times, photogravures and 
full-page chromatic plates in color. The Life of Shakespeare contains the 
facts actually known about him, and is interestingly written by Dr. Israel 
Gollancz. There are also Critical and Literary Biographies by Leslie 
Stephen and Walter Bagehot. A set of this edition is a complete 
Shakespearean Library. 8 


Each subscriber to this edition will receive free The 
a complete Topical Index, handsomely bound, © University 
also a Method of Study, arranged for students, © Society, 
with selected lists of questions on each play. The index is Pi - 78 Fifth Avenue, 
practically a Shakespeare Concordance, such as sells for & New York 
$6.00 everywhere. GENTLEMEN: Please 
& send me on approval, 
9 prepaid, a set of the New 
International Shak: 
in half leather with Index and 
Method of Study. If satisfac- 
tory I agree to pay $1 within 5 
days and $1 per month thereafter 
for 21 months; if not satisfactory I 
agree to return them within 5 days. 


Remember that you may judge this splendid set of Shakespeare , 
for yourself by having it sent to your home without cost to you. 
If it is not satisfactory you may return it at our expense. AY 
We pay expressage. 


Beautiful Specimen Pages Sent on Receipt of Postal. 
We Pay Transportation. No Risk Incurred. 


THE UNIVERSITY SOCIETY. 
78 Fifth Avenue, New York 





Jn ordering cloth, change 21 mos. to 17 mos. It Is not necessary 
to send coupon if The Saturduy Evening Post is mentioned. 
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The PONY PREMO No. 6 is the finest and most complete camera ever produced. 
It has an exceedingly long draw, and is supplied with our highest grade lenses of 3 foci, 
representing 3 distinct lenses, enabling the operator to photograph objects at a distance or at 
very close range with perfect results. It is extremely compact and is designed to fill every 
requirement for landscape or portrait photography. st vt 


Rochester Optical & Camera Co., Rochester, N.Y. 


THE LARGEST MANUF ACTURERS OF PLATE CAMERAS IN THE WORLD 





All dealers sell them. 
Send for our new Art Catalogue 
to Dept. K. 





























PATENT 


FRANKLIN H. HOUGH | 
Washington, D. C. 


Are You Deaf > 


. We have 25 kinds of ts to Assist Hearing 
Ne Atterney’s fee until | Sent en approval, Write for catalogue. " 
patent is allowed. Write for “INVYENTOR’S GUIDE.” | WH. ¥. WILLIS & €0, 184 South ith Street, Philadelphia 





















































uit hard work for low 
es and qualify for head work 

ata olbdaniesy. 1. C. S. Textbooks 
make it easy for men and women already at 
work to learn by mail, Blectrical, Steam, 
Mechanical, Civil and Mining Engineer- 
ing; otbcateed Drawing; Architecture ; 
Ornamental Design ; wet 7 ; Ger- 
man; Spanish; French, &c. 75 urses, 


When writing state subject in which interested. 


INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS 
Box 1171, Seranton, Pa. 











INCREASE YOUR SALARY 
BY INCREASING YOUR ABILITY 





Complete business course taught by 
mail. Single and double entry Book- 
} keeping, Business Forms, Business 
Arithmetic, Commercial Law, Letter- 
writing, Penmanship, etc. Only spare 
| time required for study. You can 
earn while learning. Fees cash or 
installments. Send for circular. 
| 


MANHATTAN CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS (Inc.) 
1404 Transit Building, New York City 














HOw TO DO© 


BUSINESS 


as business is done in great commercial centers 
Bookkeeping, ppommenehin, shorthand and typewriting 
are merely aids in «doing business. We teach these 
and more. Special course in Agriculture, 
FREE. To further introduce our courses we are offer- 
* ing Ki ing’s Commercial Compendium, retail 


price $1.00, containing business forms an« self-instruc- 
tions in peumanship, absolutely free to new students. 


Send for Handbook, 


The Home Correspondence School, Springfleld, Mass, 
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The University Preparatory School '*4* 
Prepares for all courses of Cornell Universit Certificate has 
heen accepted since 1895. Boarding and Day Departments. 
Complete Home. Regent's Certificates in Law ancl Medicine, 

Summer Term from July 16 to Se 

Fall Term opens wee. 26 for year 1 i- ‘02. 
Ofthe school, President Sehurman says: * I give must cheerful 
testimony to the high quality of work done in your schowl. The 
excellent management and one curriculum render ita 
most desirable preparatory school for the University." 

Send for lliustrated Catalogue. 

(HAS. A, STLLES, B. S., Headmaster, Avenue E, Ithaen, N.Y. 








STUDY Takes spare time only. Same teachers 
for es ears. Plan approved by Judges 
LAW : ducators. anus to 
courses: College, Business, 
Preparatory. Opens new prospects 
Sprague Correspondence School of Law 
211 Majestic Bidg., Detroit, nich, 


AT in business, Graduates everywhere. 
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Thorosainy trains young 
men and women for busi- 


Poughkeepsie, N.Y. ¢SS and obtains situations. 
Instruction by mail or in 
person. Lxpenses low. For Catalogue address 
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EVENING POST 


The farmer took from his pocket a few 
monographs, by the Professor, on God, Free- 
dom of the Will, and Pantheism. 

** These are not by Commandant Howison, 
but by Doctor Howison, of the University of 
California,’’ said his friend. 

The farmer was amazed and chagrined, 
and it was suggested that on the following 
day he visit Howison the philosopher. 

‘* No,”’ he replied; ‘‘ I want to carry back to 
Butte the impression of the man I met at Mare 
Island. I want always to associate that noble 
forehead with those deep philosophies. ’’ 


A Substitute for Snakes 


Dr. David Starr Jordan, President of 
Leland Stanford, Jr., University, who has just 
completed for the United States a study of 
the fish in Philippine waters, is one of the 
most brilliant and versatile of college presi- 
dents. His specialty in science is ichthyology. 

On his latest visit to Washington, whither 
he often goes in his capacity as a Government 
Commissioner, he told an interesting story on 
himself. He had delivered an address in 
San Francisco before the State Dairymen’s 
Association. The topic was Diseases of 
Cattle: Their Cause and Cure. It was re- 
plete with learned suggestions for the treat- 
ment of murrain, anthrax and tuberculosis in 
cattle. At the close of the lecture, one of the 
dairymen asked some practical questions 
which were beyond the savant’s experience. 

‘* Gentlemen,’’ confessed Doctor Jordan, 
“my lecture was founded upon ideas and 
theories gleaned in reading. I have, I regret 
to state, never had the privilege of making 
experiments of my own along the lines of 
diseases of cattle. The truth is, I 


tame, domestic Holstein, famed as a milker, 
and absolutely healthy.’’ 


Mr. Ambrose Bierce, novelist and critic, 


knew Doctor Jordan in Indiana years ago, and 


tells the following tale. The State Board of 
Education of Indiana, according to Mr. 
Bierce’s anecdote, was giving a banquet to 
its new President, Professor Jordan. Eels 
were served, and, as a joke on the ichthy- 
ologist, they had been cooked, streaked and 
coiled to resemble snakes. 

““What!’’ exclaimed the scientist as the 
dish was placed before him; ‘‘ do the people 
of Indiana eat snakes? ’’ 

There was a hearty laugh, and the chair- 
man began to explain that these were not of 
the genus avguis, but of the genus anguilla — 
in other words, that they were not ophidians, 
but eels. 

‘“‘That’s just it,’’ exclaimed Professor 
Jordan, unembarrassed. ‘‘ Seeing these eels 
prepared in similitude of snakes, I naturally 
concluded that the dish was a makeshift, and 
that all available snakes had been devoured 
by the epicureans of Indiana.’’ 

This turned the joke on the Board of 
Education. 
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eg here is @ wonderful paper. 


There are some things in the Bible which it is almost impossible 
Infidels constantly use them to justify their own negations 


and to assail the position of the Christian believer. 


1. WAS THERE ACTUALLY A FLOOD, AND IF £0, HOW DID NOAH GET TWO OF EACH SPECIES INTO THE ARK? 
Is THE FIRST CHAPTER OF GENESIS A LITERAL HISTORY! 
4. WAS JONAH SWALLOWED BY A WHALE! 

5. WAS JESUS THREE DAYS AND THREE NIGHTS IN THE HEART OF THE EARTH? 

6. HOW EXPLAIN CHRIST'S COMMENDATION OF THE UNRIGHTEOUS STEWARD! 
7. HOW EXPLAIN PAUL’S RECOMMENDATION TO TIMOTHY OF THE USE OF WINE?! 
8. HOW EXPLAIN PAUL’S ATTITUDE TOWARD WOMEN AND MARRIAGE? 
9. HOW ACCOUNT FOR SUPPOSED CONTRADICTIONS IN THE BIBLE? 
10. HOW ACCOUNT FOR STORIES AND REFERENCES CLAIMED TO BE IMMODEST AND IMPURE? 
11. HOW ACCOUNT FOR THE BIBLE’S APPARENT ENDORSEMENT OF HUMAN SACRIFICE? 

. WILL THOSE WHO REFUSE TO ACCEPT JESUS AS THEIR SAVIOUR SUFFER FOR EVER AND EVER?! 


‘aie are some of the stock objections which often delight infidels ont aoneiones confound the Christian. 
Can they be answered? They have been alread 
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of the world was appointed this great task last winter, and already his Basco to ten of these hard problems 
HORN, that great independent religious weekly. Others 
No such interesting series will be found this season 
in any other paper of the world. There has been such a demand for these articles that those already 
published have been put in small book form. A copy will be sent absolutely free and postpaid 
interested, who will make request for the same to the publishers of THE RAM’S HORN and as 
evidence of their interest will enclose Twenty-five cents for a trial subscription to that popular weekly. 
It will be sent from now till New Year’s for a quarter, though the regular 
In addition to the paper for four full months, the subscriber will receive a free copy of the little 
This exceptional offer not only enables the 
free of charge, but also one of the most unique 
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most methods of illumi- 
nation inthe home. Year 
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At last the stirring Text Boox of the Bic Park has 


“A ‘TALE OF THE YELLOWSTONE; OK IN’ 

THROUGH WESTERN WYOMING AND 
WONDERLAND.” ‘Thrilling to the lovers of Western 
Adventure. Intensely interesting to visitors to the 
Park. Entrancing to Everyone. Handsomely bound, 
200 pages. Sent postpaid for $1.00. 
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The small tacks required to 
attach shades to rollers sometimes de- 
velop a tendency to wander from the straight 
line, and the more aggravated you become the 
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THE SATURDAY EVENING POST 


Literary FolKh -GhAesr. 


Ways and Their Work 


The Successor of Richard Carvel 


Readers who hope to find in Mr. Winston 
Churchill’s The Crisis (7he Macmillan 
Company ) a historical novel of the accepted 
type will be sadly disappointed. Such sto- 
ries are, as a rule, thrilling narratives of 


| adventure, with a few familiar names and a 


date or two thrown in to give them color. 
The best have one memorable episode for 


| a background and a brilliant web of fiction 


woven into this dark woof. The quicker the 
tale is told, the better. The House of the 
Wolf may be justly considered a masterpiece 
of its kind. 

Mr. Churchill’s methods are widely op- 
posed to this accepted standard. He takes 
admirable care of his history, and leaves his 
fiction to look after itself. His story opens 
in St. Louis some years before the Civil War, 
and the clash of the opposing principles and 
of the opposing interests which led up to that 
great event are minutely and conscientiously 
described. The digressions of such a nar- 
rative are necessarily infinite. Political 
debates of magnitude and — in their day — of 
up many pages. Political 
events are the only ones admitted into the 
tale. When the characters converse, they 
talk solely -upon political themes. The 
social aspects of life are ignored. Even a 
girl’s first ball is made subservient to the one 
great end, and becomes a vehicle for political 
agitation. 

It is not possible to tell a good story on 
these lines. A novelist has no business to 
go halting and skipping along a length of 
years; now chronicling every day, now leap- 
ing in breakneck fashion over many hun- 
dreds of days, and expecting his readers to 
jump after him like kangaroos. The difficulty 
of welding together history and romance lies 
mainly in the fact that they won’t keep step. 
History €ither lags or rushes. Romance, 
when she is alternately pushed forward and 
held back so that she shall not fall out of 
line, is apt to lose her elasticity of gait. 

Mr. Churchill’s characters are as carefully 
drawn as characters can be that have so little 
chance to develop. His hervine, Virginia 
Carvel, is the nicest kind of a girl. Weare 
more than willing to accept her stately and 
radiant beauty in consideration of the fact 
that she is so simple and sensible and good. 
That she has two lovers, Stephen Brice, an 
Abolitionist, and Clarence Colfax, a 
Confederate officer, need hardly be told. 
Heroines of war stories always have a 
Northern and a Southern lover, and always 
marry the former. It is understood and 
inevitable. In this case there is a third 
suitor, but he is the villain of the tale. His 
name is Eliphalet Hopper; his birthplace is 
Massachusetts; he rises to affluence on the 
wreck of Colonel Carvel’s fortunes; plots to 
obtain the fair Virginia’s hand, and is foiled 
and kicked out of the room with that delight- 
ful promptness which is one of the compen- 
sations of novel reading. His ignominious 
exit and the triumph of the splendid young 
Brice should work up very well when the 
book comes to be dramatized. 

The figure of Abraham Lincoln is sketched 
delicately and with much sympathy, though 
in rather a plaintive vein. If the great 
President had his troubles, he had his pleas- 
ures too, and enjoyed them healthily. To 
refer to him as crowned with thorns and car- 
rying a cross is in questionable taste. 
over, if the triumph of a just cause does not 
bring gladness to the heart of a man, what 
shall make him glad? — Agnes ‘Repplier. 


A Footnote to the Dreyfus Trial 


When a literary fish of any importance’ is 
taken nowadays one may be sure that a good 
many editors and publishers have been dan- 
gling their well-baited hooks before its nose. 
For two years or more Captain Dreyfus has 
had offers for what he might ultimately. 
choose to publish. The business of offering 
advances and royalties to authors is not 
usually attended with a great amount of per- 
sonal danger. But there is an American 
woman, a journalist, living in Paris, who 
could tell a different tale. Two summers 
ago, just as the great trial was drawing to its 
close, she was in London, and there met an 
enterprising American publisher. Conversa- 
tion turned, as did all conversation that sum- 
mer, in either England or France, upon 
Dreyfus, and the publisher confided to the 


More- 


lady his desire to publish something veritably 
from the pen of Dreyfus. The lady, it hap- 


pened, was on terms of some intimacy with | 


the inner circle of Dreyfus’ 
when she left England for Paris she was com- 
missioned to do what she could to get some- 
thing for the American publisher, either from 
Captain or Madame Dreyfus. 

Two days after she left London a man 
approached the publisher with the positive 
assurance that he could arrange the whole 
affair within a fortnight. (In parenthesis it 
may be said that such men were not un- 
common that summer.) The American pub- 
lisher, remembering the proverb concerning 
a bird in the hand, rushed to the nearest tele- 
graph office and sent a message to the lady 
in Paris as follows: 

Suspend Dreyfus negotiations for the pres- 
ent. Will write. 


friends, and | 


The telegram was delivered, bat almost | 
simultaneously the lady was waited upon by | 


a polite representative of the police depart- 
ment, with a demand for an explanation. 
What negotiations was she carrying on and 
with whom? She told her story and felt that 
it was received with the blandest incredulity. 
She promised to show the police the letter 
from London when it came, and reminded 
her visitor of her American citizenship. The 
official departed. Unfortunately, the press of 
business sent the American publisher scurry- 
ing toward Scotland, and he, not realizing 
how important it was, neglected to write to 
the lady in Paris. 

She soon discovered that she was being 
‘* shadowed,’’ and that her every movement 
was being watched by mysterious people. At 
first she laughed, and merely sent a little 
note of inquiry to London. No answer came 
and the watching continued. Her nerves 
began to give way, and finally she went to the 
American Ambassador with the whole story. 
The shadowing ceased. 


esses this incident was arranged. 


Mr. Cherry’s Little Stroll 


Mr. Booth Tarkington is said to have dis- 
covered recently that he has won a place 
among the humorists of America. The man- 
ner in which this revelation came to him is 
told by a fellow Indianian as follows: 

‘*The author of Monsieur Beaucaire re- 
cently met Professor Cherry, the young 
explorer, who was fresh from his long and 
perilous tramp which had covered well-nigh 
the entire length of the African continent. 

‘* Well, that was quite a little stroll you 
recently took down the coast,’ remarked Mr 
Tarkington, who put into the tone with 
which his facetious words were spoken the 
admiration he felt for the explorer’s achieve- 
ment. He was naturally somewhat sur- 
prised when the scientist .stared at him 
rather coldly and discontinued the conversa- 
tion at the earliest possible moment. 

‘* They did not meet again that night and 
Mr. Tarkington concluded that his well- 
intended levity had made a mortal enemy of 
theexplorer. A few evenings later, however, 
they again found themselves in a social gath- 
ering. No sooner did the explorer spy the 
novelist than he hastened to approach Mr. 
Tarkington with outstretched hand, exclaim- 
ing: ‘Aw! my dear fellow, I understand 


all about it now! But, don’t you know, I- 


was quite put out when you spoke of my 
African journey in that way the other even- 
ing! Now I understand it is only the little 
way you American humorists have of saying 
funny things. And it’s right good! Right 
good. Quite a little stroll! I’m sure it’s 
quite clever.’ ’’ 
ud 


Some of the New Books 


THE FURNITURE OF Our FOREFATHERS, Parts I and 
aud Il: Esther Singleton. Doubleday, Page & Co. 

CHINA AND THE ALLIES: A. Henry Savage Landor. 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. 

BRYN MAwr STorRIES: Marge? ‘elta Morris and 
Louise Buffum Congdon. G.W. Jacobs & Co. 

A SUNNY SOUTHERNER: Julia Magruder. L. C. 
Page & Co. 

ApPLigp Evo.ution: Marion D. Shutter, Eugene 
F. Endicott. 

A History OF THE AMERICAN PEOPLE: Francis 
Newton Thorpe. A.C. McClurg & Co. 

Tuk Snow-Cap Sisters: Ruth McEnery Stuart. 
Harper & Brothers. 

SUBSTITUTES FOR THE SALOON: Raymond Calkins. 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co, 


It would be interest- | 
ing to know by just what diplomatic proc- 
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